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PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS. 


On  the  3rd  of  May  last  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Sotheron 
Estcourt,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment,, in  a  speech  delivered  at  Devizes,  made  the 
following  official  announcement : — "  I  take  this 
public  opportunity  of  saying,  that  if  in  this  county 
and  in  any  others  there  are  any  gallant  spirits  ready 
to  enrol  themselves  in  Rifle  Corps,  or  similar  Volun- 
teer bodies,  the  Government  will  be  glad  to  receive 
the  assurance  of  their  willingness  to  do  so ;  and  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  as  Parliament  will 
sanction  the  measure,  we  shall  be  glad  to  afford 
them  countenance  and  good  will." 

Now,  if  this  means  anything  at  all,  it  implies  a 
resolution,  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  to  bring 
forward  a  practical  scheme  for  properly  organizing 
the  defences  of  the  country.  At  page  40  will  be 
found  one,  which  has  been  well  considered;  and 
though  some  few  alterations  might  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageously introduced,  I  print  it  as  it  was  submitted 
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to  me,  in  preference  to  making  or  suggesting  such 
emendations  at  present.* 

We  shall  shortly  know  upon  what  footing  Volun- 
teer forces  will  be  placed  by  the  new  Government 
measure.  A  bare  reference  to  the  Act  of  1804, 
without  a  careful  adaptation  of  its  provisions  to 
modern  exigencies,  would  be  simply  puerile,  and 
would  evince  an  intention  of  trifling  with  a  large 
and  important  class  of  the  community. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  bestir  ourselves.  No  time  should  be  lost 
in  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  to  add  to 
the  security  of  the  realm.  We  can  all  do  some- 
thing ;  either  by  the  promotion  of  the  formation  of 
Rifle  Clubs  and  Rifle  Corps,  by  collecting  subscrip- 
tions to  cover  the  preliminary  expenses,  by  instruct- 
ing others  in  the  art  of  rifle-shooting,  or  by  setting 
apart  a  portion  of  our  time  to  attaining  proficiency 
ourselves. 

Remember,  that  every  man  who  has  the  use  of 
his  eyes  may  in  a  few  weeks  make  himself  some- 
thing of  a  shot,  even  when  so  situated  that  he  has 
not  access  to  a  practising  ground.  I  will  explain 
how.     All   the   requisite   apparatus   is   a  rifle,    the 

f  The  proposed  plan  has  the  great  recommendation  of 
economy.  It  not  only  calls  for  no  present  outlay,  but  it  points 
out  a  certainty  of  retrenchment,  by  a  diminution  of  the  heavy 
disbursements  caused  by  a  large  standing  army,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  to  be  incurred  on  behalf  of  Volunteers  would  be 
transferred  to  a  period  some  quarter  of  a  century  hence. 
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trigger  of  which  does  not  require  a  pull  of  more 
than  31bs.,  a  sand-bag,  and  a  box  of  caps. 

1.  Take  a  sheet  of  cartridge-paper,  fix  a  large  red 
wafer  on  the  centre,  and  hang  it  against  the  wall  of 
your  room.  Put  a  chair  upon  the  table,  and  lay  the 
sand-bag  in  a  heap  on  the  seat  of  the  chair.  Now 
lay  your  rifle  upon  the  sand-bag,  so  that  it  will  re- 
main in  any  position  in  which  you  place  it,  and  then 
looking  through  the  back  sight  at  the  fore  sight, 
let  the  apex  of  the  fore  sight  cover  the  wafer. 
Habituate  yourself  to  this  simple  practice,  and  when 
you  have  learnt  the  first  lesson, 

2.  Lay  a  piece  of  stout  leather  upon  the  nipple 
of  the  gun,  as  it  rests  upon  the  sand-bag,  pull  the 
trigger,  and  observe,  when  you  have  done  so,  how 
much  the  sight  is  pulled  away  from  the  wafer. 
When  it  ceases  to  show  any  deflection, 

3.  You  may  dispense  with  the  chair  and  sand-bag, 
carry  the  rifle  to  your  shoulder,  and  aiming  at  the 
wafer,  snap  a  few  caps  till  you  can  do  so  without  blink- 
ing or  starting  at  the  explosion ;  to  ascertain  whether 
you  have  done  so  or  not,  always  keep  the  rifle  to 
your  shoulder  for  a  second  or  two  after  each  dis- 
charge, and  note  particularly  the  aberration  of  the 
muzzle  sight. 

4.  Now,  standing  at  about  2  J  or  3  yards  from  a 
lighted  candle,  aim  at  the  base  of  the  flame,  and 
snap  a  few  caps  at  it  till  you  can  succeed  in  putting 
it  out  eight  times  out  of  ten. 

5.  The  next  lesson  will  be  at  an  iron  target  with 
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bullet,  and  about  a  third  of  the  usual  charge  of 
powder.  Mark  a  bull's-eye  about  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  at  a  distance  of  20  yards  aim  deliberately  and 
fire.  When  you  feel  confident  of  doing  this  every 
time,  step  back  a  couple  of  yards  at  each  shot,  till 
you  get  to  a  hundred  yards.  Now  use  the  proper 
quantity  of  powder,  and  practice  daily  at  that  distance 
for  an  hour  or  so,  for  some  weeks.  Then,  still  prac- 
tising at  100  yards,  reduce  the  diameter  of  your 
bull's-eye,  till  it  is  not  more  than  10  inches  wide; 
and,  proceeding  as  before,  retire  till  you  get  to  200 
yards. 

More  precise  instructions  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  "  Rifle/'  When 
the  tyro  has  patiently  mastered  these,  the  proba- 
bilities are,  that  he  will  be  better  qualified  to  join  a 
Rifle  Club  than  nine-tenths  of  the  usual  run  of 
candidates.      i 

Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the  rapid  attain- 
ment of  proficiency  than  keeping  a  record  of  each 
day's  practice;  a  simple  and  inexpensive  mode  of 
doing  this  is  afforded  by  the  "  Rifle  Target 
Register,"  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  diagrams,  each  representing 
a  regulation  target,  and  superficially  divided  into 
squares.  The  precise  situation  of  each  shot  is  jotted 
down,  either  with  a  pin  or  pencil,  by  a  bystander  or 
by  the  shooter  himself. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

I  had  scarcely  anticipated  that  the  observations 
lately  addressed  by  me  anonymously,  to  the  British 
public  on  the  subject  of  Volunteer  Rifle  Coups,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times,  would  so  soon  have  been 
followed  by  such  highly  gratifying  results. 

The  spirited  correspondence  which  ensued  through 
that  medium,  not  to  mention  the  numberless  letters 
addressed  to  me  by  every  post  soliciting  information 
as  to  the  means  of  organizing  rifle  clubs,  Sec.  proved 
that  the  matter  was  one  regarded  by  the  commu- 
nity as  of  vital  moment ;  and  the  important  official 
announcement  since  issued  shows  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  resolved  once  more  to  put  in  force  a 
measure  which  has  been  lying  dormant  in  the  statute- 
book  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  flat  of  her 
Majesty  has  gone  forth,  and 

THE  VOLUNTEERS   ARE   TO    EE  CALLED   OUT. 

The  announcement  has  everywhere  been  received 
with  acclamation,  if  nor  with  enthusiasm.  That 
noble  body,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  the 
first  to  respond  to  the  call  to  arms  :  within  a  few 
days  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  was  there  subscribed, 
and  several  hundred  names  are  already  enrolled  as 
a  club,  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  Corps. 
Oxford  was  not  behind-hand,  but  the  authorities  in 

R.  V.  B 
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that  august  seat  of  learning,  seem  scarcely  to  have 
exhibited  the  loyalty,  promptitude,  and  energy  dis- 
played at  Cambridge.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 
both  are  now  actively  at  work ;  and  we  shall  shortly 
have,  from  the  very  elite  of  the  classes  residing  in 
those  two  cities,  two  of  the  finest  corps  of  Volunteers 
that  the  country  could  produce. 

The  large  towns  throughout  the  Empire  are  be- 
stirring themselves ;  and,  as  I  predicted  nearly  three 
years  ago,  when  first  advocating  the  subject,  the  array 
of  Riflemen  now  coming  forward,  will  well  enable  us 
to  treat  with  scorn  the  bluster  of  the  most  quarrel- 
some of  French  swaggerers ;  and  we  may  shortly  feel 
perfectly  assured  upon  the  subject  of  our  capacity  to 
resist  invasion. 

With  even  one  hundred  thousand  skilled  marks- 
men scattered  over  the  land,  capable  of  mus- 
tering rapidly,  and  of  assembling  in  force  at  any 
required  point,  we  should  hear  no  more  insulting 
talk  across  the  Channel  about  "  our  existing  by 
French  sufferance"  — u  holding  our  country  only 
until  it  suited  our  neighbours  to  annex  it;"  to- 
gether with  much  other  similar  insolence,  such  as 
has  for  years  past,  and  more  especially  during  the 
last  few  months,  interlarded  most  of  the  inflam- 
matory publications  daily  emanating  from  the  Parisian 
press. 

But  we  have  still  work — and  important  work — 
before  us.  We  have  men  enough,  willing,  eager, 
"  ready,"  as  the  old  Duke  said,  the  gallant  Rifle 
Brigade  always  were,  "  to  do  anything  and  go  any- 
where;" but  at  the  present  moment  the  majority 
of  them  have  for  the  most  part  everything  to  learn, 
they  are  but  recruits,  confident,  no  doubt,  and 
zealous  in  a  good  cause,  but  still  unskilled.  How, 
then,  are  they  to  be  converted  into  soldiers  ? 
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1  propose  accordingly  to  point  out  the  simplest 
Tray  in  which  this  is  to  he  done;  and  as  the  majority 
of  my  numerous  correspondents  seem  to  consider 
that  I  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  great  move- 
ment now  going  on  throughout  the  land — although  I 
do  not  adopt  that  view,,  nor  wish  to  arrogate  to  my- 
self so  high  an  honour — I  shall  endeavour  presently 
to  show,  how  the  "  movement"  may  best  he  turned 
to  account. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  supineness  of  our 
authorities  hitherto  in  neglecting  to  take  advantage 
of  the  readiness  which  has  so  often  been  evinced  by 
the  finest  portion  of  the  population  to  organize 
themselves  for  her  defence.  A  very  slight  encou- 
ragement— a  few  trifling  privileges — an  unimportant 
modification  of  the  Volunteer  Act  of  1804 — and  in  a 
few  weeks,  without  the  outlay  of  a  farthing,  we 
might  long  since  have  had  enrolled  in  each  of  the 
principal  counties,  where  a  force  of  this  description 
would  be  of  the  greatest  avail,  regiments  800  or 
1000  strong.  In  1798,  when  the  danger  of  invasion 
was  supposed  imminent,  60,000  volunteers  came 
forward  in  a  few  days,  and  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester  (as  appears  from  the  Times  of  the  12th  April 
of  that  year)  authorized  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of 
Hampshire,  and  especially  of  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  to 
take  up  arms  and  to  do  whatever  they  might  think 
best  for  the  service  of  their  country.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  pause  to  consider  what  impediment  the 
60,000  un-drilled  Volunteers,  hastily  collected,  would 
have  offered  to  the  legions  of  Bonaparte,  flushed 
with  victory,  had  they  once  effected  a  landing ;  but 
there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  same 
number  properly  disciplined  and  accustomed  to  co- 
operate with,  what  for  the  sake  of  distinction  we 
may  term   "  mercenaries/ ;  would   not  only  afford 
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most  valuable  aid,  but  would  excite  salutary  emula- 
tion in  the  breasts  of  their  brethren  of  the  Line. 

u  We  know/'  said  the  Times y  very  justly,  in 
May,  1859;  "that  if  the  hour  of  danger  should 
come,  Volunteers  would  rush  forward  by  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  but  it  is  to  obviate  such  a  panic  that 
we  would  ask  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  what 
may  be  called  the  old  national  force  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  Line  regiments — it  is  not  Militia  that  we 
want — but  men  of  ordinary  occupations,  trained  by  a 
certain  amount  of  drill  to  support  the  regular  armed 
force  either  in  the  field  or  the  fortress.  There  is 
plenty  of  wealth  and  plenty  of  leisure  for  the  for- 
mation of  such  corps,  and  the  metropolis  alone  could 
furnish  a  contingent  strong  enough  to  garrison  any 
two  naval  ports  of  the  kingdom/' 

But  we  are  in  all  probability  about  to  witness  a 
considerable  change ;  the  voice  of  the  country  has 
been  already  heard,  and  it  will  speak  out  still  more 
loudly  ere  long,  and  noodle-dom  and  fogey-ism  must 
shelve  their  silly  prejudices,  as  they  often  have  many 
more  useful  things  ere  now. 

The  "  United  Service  Magazine/'  the  organ  both 
of  the  Navy  and  Army,  and  therefore  representing 
no  doubt  the  opinions  of  the  most  enlightened 
officers  in  both  services,  observes — "Why  have  we 
not  plenty  of  Rifle  Regiments — why  are  not  our  men 
as  famous  with  the  rifle  as  our  forefathers  with  the 
bow  V> 

Far  wiser  indeed  were  our  ancestors  ;  while  other 
countries  only  prepared  for  war  when  it  was  immi- 
nent, England,  with  superior  vigilance  and  intelli- 
gence, adopted  strenuous  measures  to  maintain  her 
pre-eminence  in  the  use  of  her  then  favourite  arm. 

At  one  time,  by  law,  boys  at  seven  years  of  age 
were  compelled  to  practise  its  use,  and  an  adult  was 
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not  allowed,  under  a  penalty,  to  shoot  at  a  target 
placed  at  a  less  distance  than  220  yards.  A  re- 
straint was  pnt  upon  other  games  and  sports,  lest 
they  should  interfere  with  archery.  By  a  stringent 
law,  every  Englishman  was  bound  to  provide  himself 
with  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  old  yews  that  now 
adorn  many  of  our  village  grave-yards  were  planted 
with  no  other  object  than  to  supply  the  requisite 
materials  for  the  use  of  our  matchless  archers. 

Every  parish  throughout  England  was  obliged  to 
maintain  the  necessary  "  butt/'  and  the  afternoons 
of  Sundays  and  holidays  were  set  apart  for  healthful 
exercise. 

In  the  thirty-third  year  of  our  Eighth  Henry, 
when  fire-arms  were  coming  into  general  use,  an 
enactment  was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
use  of  hand-guns,  which  were  to  be  "  of  the  length 
of  one  whole  yard,  and  not  under,"  the  reason  given 
being,  that  those  who  used  them,  "  and  every  of 
them,  by  the  exercise  thereof,  might  the  better  aid 
and  assist  to  the  defence  of  this  realm,  when  need 
shall  require." 

What  the  bow  was  of  yore,  let  the  rifle  now 
become ;  let  it  be  the  pride  of  every  one  entitled  to 
call  himself  an  Englishman,  to  attain  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  a  weapon  the  most  perfect  and  the 
most  formidable,  that  human  ingenuity  has  yet 
devised. 

The  following  observations,  by  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  day,  point  out  so  eloquently  the  folly 
of  which  past  Governments  have  been  guilty,  in 
neglecting  the  best  and  most  natural  defence  of  the 
country,  and  the  importance  of  at  once  following  an 
opposite  course,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  intro- 
ducing here,  sentiments  to  which  too  much  publicity 
cannot  be  accorded.     They  deserve  to  be  emblazoned 
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in  letters  of  gold,  and  to  be  enshrined  over  every 
English  hearth  : — 

"A  deep  disgrace  it  is,  to  those  who  in  later  times 
k&ve  had  the  direction  of  our  Army,  that  the  public 
spirit  of  the  country  has  been  uniformly  checked  and 
its  ardour  cooled  by  military  personages.  Our  older 
officers,  those  to  whose  obstinacy  and  incapacity  we 
owe  the  disasters  of  the  Crimea,  and  indirectly  the  com- 
plications of  the  present  hour,  have  constantly  discou- 
raged the  formation  of  those  corps  to  which  countries 
like  Prussia  and  the  United  States  look  for  their  safety. 
To  keep  c  civilians'  apart,  as  entirely  distinct  from 
military  men,  to  have  the  regular  army  everything 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  nothing,  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  old  fogies  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  it 
is  of  a  piece  with  all  that  we  know  of  pre- Crimean 
administration.  t  Volunteers,  sir  V  would  exclaim 
a  plethoric  Colonel ;  '  all  nonsense,  sir ;  it  takes 
three  years  to  make  a  soldier — not  an  hour  less. 
Volunteers  in  war  are  not  of  the  slightest  use — only 
get  in  the  way,  sir/  This  has  been  the  enlightened 
criticism  of  the  Regulars,  for  many  a  year  past,  and 
it  is  likely  to  prevent  all  attempts  at  creating  a  cheap 
and  efficient  force  for  service  in  these  islands,  unless 
the  popular  voice  be  loudly  heard.  The  only  notion 
of  patriotism  current  in  certain  quarters  is  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  for  new  regiments.  More  money,  and 
still  more  money,  and  ever  more  money,  is  the  cry. 
But  there  must  be  a  limit  both  to  taxes  and  standing 
armies.  For  the  purposes  of  national  defence  we 
have  a  mine  never  as  yet  explored,  and  which  we 
may  predict  to  contain  immense  resources.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  our  young  men  throughout  the  country,  and 
their  willingness  to  form  themselves  into  bodies  for 
the  support  of  the  regular  troops  in  case  of  need. 
Educated  men  are  not  like  ploughboys,  and  there 
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cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  few  days'  drill  and  rifle 
practice>  in  the  month,  would  shortly  give  us  a 
hundred  thousand  men  perfectly  fit  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  soldier.  Commanded  by  officers  who 
have  served  in  the  regular  army,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  a  perfect  weapon,  what  strength  would  they 
not  impart  to  this  country  on  the  eve  of  a  war  ! 
What  a  gain  would  it  not  be,  in  a  moment  of  peril, 
if  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  and  Chatham  required 
only  a  few  hundred  regular  Artillerymen,  and  if  all 
the  rest  of  the  duty  could  be  done  by  the  Volunteer 
levies  of  London  or  Liverpool,  or  half-a-dozen  agri- 
cultural counties,  while  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Line  and  Militia  was  ready  to  meet  an  invader  in 
Kent  or  Sussex  !  That  such  a  force  is  indispensable, 
and  that  it  is  easy  to  establish  and  maintain,  we 
firmly  believe,  and  a  grave  responsibility  will  rest  on 
the  Government  which  neglects  to  encourage  the 
spirit  which  exists  among  the  people." 


SECTION    L 

ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  VOLUNTEER  CORPS. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  that  is 
requisite  to  constitute  an  useful  and  efficient  Rifle- 
man is  to  put  on  a  dark  tunic,  and  blaze  away  for  a 
few  hours  daily  at  a  target.  "  Ready  and  dexterous/' 
like  the  archers  of  old,  you  may  be ;  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  knowledge  to  be  acquired  before  you 
can  be  considered  a  soldier,  and  before  you  will  be 
fit  to  co-operate  with  troops  in  the  field. 

You  may  be  a  very  creditable  member  of  a  Rifle 
Club,  and  yet,  were  you  to  be  called  out,  even  for  an 
ordinary  field-day,  and  required  to  act  in  concert 
with  trained  soldiers,  you  would  not  only  cut  a  sorry 
figure,  but  would  most  certainly  soon  become  bewil- 
dered yourself,  and  cause  embarrassment  to  others. 

Now  Volunteers,  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  must  at 
least  be  tolerably  proficient  in  Light  Infantry  drill ; 
they  must  be  accustomed  to  act  and  move  together, 
understand  the  various  words  of  command  and  bugle 
calls,  and  obey  their  officers  with  smartness  and 
alacrity.  They  are  not  expected,  nor  would  they 
ever  be  required,  to  exhibit  the  faultless  precision  of 
the  Guards ;  but  if  they  have  not  sufficient  memory 
to  remember  a  few  general  principles,  nor  patience 
to  practise  some  very  simple  movements,  they  had 
far  better  leave  the  rifle  to  other  hands,  and  not 
venture  to  don  an  uniform. 

The  whole  of  the  Light  Infantry  drill  has  of  late 
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been  revised  and  simplified;  much  that  had  long 
been  deemed  superfluous  has  been  dispensed  with ; 
almost  all  existing  manuals  have  consequently  been 
rendered  obsolete,  and,  if  now  adopted  by  any  corps, 
would  prove  worse  than  useless. 

In  the  instructions  given  in  this  volume,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  follow,  as  closely  as  I  considered 
requisite,  the  drill  now  adopted  and  taught  through- 
out her  Majesty's  service,,  only  simplifying  it,  where 
that  could  be  done,  without  impairing  its  utility. 
But,  before  proceeding  to  the  more  important  branch 
of  our  subject,  it  may  be  advisable  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on 

RIFLE   CLUBS. 

Rifle  Clubs,  or  mere  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  target  practice,  without  any  immediate  military 
object,  and,  as  such,  distinct  from  Rifle  Corps  or 
Regiments,  may  be  established  at  any  place  or 
under  any  regulations  which  their  members  may 
think  proper  to  adopt.  A  military  corps,  however, 
must  in  the  first  instance  necessarily  be  enrolled 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Volunteer  Act  (44  Geo. 
III.,  cap.  54),  an  abstract  of  which,  together  with 
all  the  subsequent  statutes  in  any  way  affecting  it, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Rifle  Clubs,  nevertheless,  as  auxiliary  to  military 
corps,  cannot  but  be  deemed  to  be  of  considerable 
national  importance.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
organizing  them,  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
subscription ;  the  site  for  the  ground,  the  days  and 
hours  for  practice,  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
prizes  to  be  periodically  awarded,  and  other  similar 
matters  of  detail. 

It  will  be  found  advisable  to  institute,  in  each 
club,  three  classes,     AH  members  joining  to  enter 
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the  third  or  lowest  class,  and  to  be  gradually  pro- 
moted, as  they  prove  their  proficiency  in  shooting, 
till  they  attain  the  first,  when,  and  not  till  then, 
they  may  be  eligible  to  be  drafted  into  a  Volunteer 
Regiment,  which  would  thus  at  least  consist  of  picked 
shots.  In  most  counties  one  such  regiment  will  be 
found  sufficient,  but  there  may  be  an  unlimited 
number  of  clubs. 

ORGANIZATION. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  preliminary  difficulties 
overcome,  and  that  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  members 
have  agreed  to  establish  an  association  in  their  dis- 
trict to  practise  rifle  shooting. 

In  order  to  provide  funds  to  cover  the  unavoidable 
expenses,  they  should  pay  an  entrance  fee  say  of  a 
pound,  with  an  annual  subscription  of  a  pound, 
claimable  yearly  in  advance. 

Each  member  must  of  course  provide  himself  with 
a  rifle  and  with  ammunition.  It  will  be  an  advan- 
tage if  the  gauge  of  these  rifles  be  similar,  but  this 
is  not  strictly  essential. 

One  member  should  undertake  to  give  his  services 
for  a  twelvemonth  gratuitously,  as  secretary,  the 
functions  of  that  somewhat  important  and  occa- 
sionally onerous  office  to  be  assumed  the  following 
year  by  another  member,  and  so  on  in  rotation. 

The  duty  of  the  secretary  will  be,  to  convene 
meetings,  enforce  the  rules,  collect  the  subscriptions 
and  fines,  make  out  from  time  to  time  lists  of 
members,  issue  circulars,  &c.  The  success  and  pros- 
perity of  a  club  will  be  found  to  depend  greatly  on 
the  tact,  intelligence,  and  energy  of  this  officer. 

Where  the  funds  of  the  society  will  y^arrant  the 
disbursement,  the  secretary  should  receive  a  moderate 
salary,  and  there  should  be  besides  a  marker  con- 
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stantly  upon  the  ground,  if  not  a  Serjeant  armourer, 
bo  clean  the  rifles  and  keep  them  in  order.  An 
instructor  of  musketry,  recommended  by  General 
Hay  (the  head  of  the  Government  establishment  at 
Hythe),  would  be  a  valuable  and  most  important 
adjunct,  if  the  club  can  bear  the  expense. 

With  regard  to  the  ground,  If  the  grant  of  a  piece 
of  waste  land  cannot  be  obtained,  a  narrow  strip 
must  be  rented  in  the  most  convenient  locality.  It 
should  be  level ;  if  covered  with  sward,  so  much  the 
better,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  there  are  no 
houses,  roads,  nor  footpaths  in  the  direction  of  the 
butt  or  target,  and  that  the  practice  ground  be 
fenced  in.  Where  practicable,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  target  should  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
bank,  or  mound,  or  in  a  gravel  pit  or  quarry. 

With  respect  to  the  range,  five  hundred  yards  is 
the  greatest  length  that  need  be  required  under 
any  circumstances,  two  hundred  the  least  that  will 
suffice,  though  beginners  need  not  practice  beyond 
one  hundred.  Where  danger  is  likely  to  be  appre- 
hended from  wild  shooting,  stray  shots,  &c,  it  may 
be  much  diminished  by  the  erection,  across  the 
practice-ground,  of  two  or  three  light  iron  arches, 
through  which  the  shooters  will  necessarily  have 
to  aim. 

Where  no  natural  bank  can  be  rendered  available 
as  a  back-ground  for  the  target,  an  artificial  mound 
should  be  formed  of  earth,  sand,  clay,  or  turf ;  it 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  should  extend  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
above  the  target,  flanking  it  for  a  similar  extent  on 
either  side. 

A  brick  wall,  thirty  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  wide, 
protected  with  wrought-iron  plates,  two  inches  thick, 
at  that  part  immediately  behind  the  target,  will  pre- 
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vent  almost  the  possibility  of  accident  arising  from 
the  most  careless  shooting,  especially  if  aim  has 
to  be  taken  through  a  hoop  or  arch,  as  already 
suggested. 

The  target  itself,  should  be  of  cast  iron,  six  feet 
high  and  two  feet  wide,  and  from  one  and  a-half  to 
two  inches  in  thickness.  The  form  and  appearance 
of  a  regulation  target  is  shown  at  page  19. 

For  practice  up  to  two  hundred  yards,  a  circular 
bull's  eye,  painted  black  or  red,  should  be  marked, 
increasing  in  diameter  to  ten  inches,  for  the  four 
hundred  yard  range. 

A  space  of  about  twenty  feet  in  length  by  ten  feet 
wide  in  front  of  the  target  should  be  kept  bare,  and 
well  beaten  and  rolled  for  the  convenience  of  reco- 
vering the  bullets.  To  facilitate  this,  too,  the  target 
should  not  be  perpendicular,  but  should  slope  slightly 
forward,  by  which  means  the  fragments  of  the  bullets 
striking  it  will  be  thrown  to  the  ground,  instead  of 
being  scattered  in  all  directions  and  lost.  Such 
indeed  is  the  force  of  the  explosion  of  modern  rifles, 
owing  to  the  abolition  of  windage,  that  at  four  hun- 
dred, and  even  five  hundred  yards,  the  leaden  missiles 
break  against  the  target  into  minute  splinters,  which 
fly  with  great  force  to  a  distance  often  of  thirty  or 
forty  yards,  and  in  time  do  much  damage  to  the  face 
of  the  solid  brickwork  in  the  rear  and  at  either  side. 

This  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  serious  accidents 
have  often  occurred  to  by-standers,  who  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  incurring  no  risk  whatever.  The 
marker  should  be  well  protected,  either  by  a  mound 
on  one  side  of  the  target,  or  by  what  is  far  better,  a 
hut,  thickly  plated  with  two  layers  of  wrought  iron, 
each  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
inch  oak  or  elm  boards  between  the  two  plates. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  his  having  to  leave  his 
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cover  after  each  shot  in  order  to  point  out  its  precise 
position,  he  should  be  provided  with  three  small 
flags,  fixed  to  long  rods  or  wands — one  white,  signi- 
fying u  one/''  and  indicating  when  shown  that  the 
shot  last  fired,  called  an  "  outer, "  and  counting 
one,  struck  one  of  the  sixteen  squares  either  above 
or  below  the  sixteen  centre  squares ;  a  dark  blue 
flag  to  denote  that  the  space  termed  the  u  centre/* 
between  the  bull's  eye  and  the  outer  circle,  was 
struck,  counting  two;  while  a  red  and  white  flag 
should  be  shown  after  every  bull's  eye,  three  being 
counted  for  each  such  hit. 

When  a  cast-iron  target  is  not  to  be  had,  a  sub- 
stitute may  be  made  by  means  of  a  wrought-iron 
frame,  constructed  somewhat  upon  the  principle  of 
those  used  by  ladies  for  embroidery,  and  called  a 
"  tambour"  frame.  Over  this  a  covering  of  stout 
cotton  should  be  stretched,  and  upon  that,  a  coating 
of  "cartoon"  or  "lining-paper."  The  marker 
should  in  this  case  be  provided  with  some  paste  and 
a  supply  of  pieces  of  paper  about  two  inches  square. 
These  he  should  apply  over  the  perforations  as  they 
are  made.  A  target  thus  constructed  and  repaired 
will  last  much  longer  than  might  at  first  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  when  a 
target  like  this  is  used,  there  must  be  a  solid  mound 
of  sand,  or  a  bank  behind,  to  stop  the  bullets.  Re- 
member that  a  bullet  from  an  Enfield  rifle,  with  the 
regulation  charge  of  powder,  will  kill  a  man  at  2000 
yards,  or  even  at  a  still  greater  distance. 

The  greatest  possible  care  should  therefore  always 
be  taken  in  handling  so  deadly  an  arm.  Something 
more  than  a  mere  nominal  fine  should  be  imposed 
upon  any  member  of  the  club  who  may  be  observed 
with  his  rifle  at  full  cock,  until  he  is  actually  pre- 
pared to  fire,  and  the  marker  has  retreated  into  his 
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box.  It  is  surprising  how  much  the  shooting  will 
be  found  to  improve  if  a  fine  (even  of  sixpence) 
be  imposed  every  time  a  bullet  strikes  the  brick- 
work, at  such  times  as  the  practice  does  not  exceed 
200  yards. 

Where  the  numbers  and  importance  of  the  club 
render  more  formal  rules  necessary  than  those 
already  alluded  to,  some  such  code  as  the  following 
may  be  adopted.  In  that  case  they  should  be 
printed,  a  copy  supplied  to  each  member  upon  his 
election,  and  he  should  be  required  to  subscribe  his 
name  to  them  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  It 
may  be  added,  that  these  rules  have  already  worked 
well  in  more  than  one  club  where  they  have  been 
adopted,  and  have  not,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  been 
found  to  need  either  alteration  or  amendment. 


RIFLE  CLUB  RULES. 

I.  A  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  annually,. on 
or  about  the  second  Wednesday  in  July,  of  which  at 
least  seven  clear  days'  notice  in  writing  shall  be 
given. 

II.  The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  a  Council,  consisting,  ex  officio,  of  the  treasurer 
and  secretary  for  the  time  being,  and  also  of  seven 
members,  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  at  the 
general  meeting.     Five  to  form  a  quorum. 

III.  All  candidates  for  election  to  the  Council 
shall  be  proposed  by  a  member  in  writing,  and  sent 
to  the  secretary  at  least  seven  days  before  the  day  of 
election,  with  the  consent  of  such  candidate.  Ballot 
lists  shall  be  provided  at  the  time  of  election. 

IV.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  keep  minutes  of  its  proceedings.  It  shall  have 
power  to  elect  new  members,  to  fill  up  any  vacancy 
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in  the  Council,  and  to  appoint  the  treasurer  and 
secretary,  and  also  to  make  Bye-laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  all  matters  committed  to  its  charge. 

V.  Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Club 
shall  be  recommended  by  two  members,  who  shall 
deliver,  in  writing,  to  the  secretary,  the  name,  place 
of  abode,  and  profession  or  occupation  of  the  can- 
didate. 

VI.  Every  gentleman,  on  his  election,  shall  cause 
to  be  paid  to  the  secretary  one  guinea  as  an  entrance 
fee,  and  two  guineas  as  his  subscription  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  Members  elected  after  the  1st  of  Na- 
vember,  and  before  the  month  of  May  following, 
shall  pay  a  subscription  of  one  guinea  only  for  that 
year. 

VII.  Every  member  shall,  on  the  24th  of  May  in 
every  year,  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  secretary  two 
guineas  as  his  subscription  for  the  ensuing  year. 

VIII.  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  of  erasing 
from  the  list  of  members  any  person  whose  sub- 
scription is  more  than  one  month  in  arrear. 

IX.  Any  gentleman  wishing  to  discontinue  his 
membership  of  the  Club,  shall  give  notice  of  the 
same  to  the  Secretary,  in  writing ;  but  all  arrears  of 
subscriptions  or  fines  due  by  him  must  be  paid. 

X.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Council  or  general 
meeting,  the  chairman  for  the  time  being  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  vote,  except  on  the  occasion  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  when  he  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

XI.  At  the  annual  general  meeting,  two  auditors 
shall  be  elected. 

XII.  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  made  up 
to  the  24th  May  in  each  year,  duly  audited,  and  laid 
before  the  next  annual  general  meeting. 

XIII.  The  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested 
in  three  trustees,  to  be  elected  by  a  general  meeting 
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of  the  members,  such  trustees  to  remain  in  office  till 
death  or  resignation,  or  until  removed  by  the  vote  of 
a  general  meeting. 

XIV.  Any  member  breaking  any  of  the  Laws  or 
Bye-Laws  of  the  Club,  or  otherwise  misconducting 
himself,  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Council,  with  the  right,  however,  of 
appeal  to  a  general  meeting. 

Efforts  have  been  made  on  various  occasions  to 
establish  similar  associations  composed  of  subscribing 
members,  and  of  free  or  poorer  members,  the  latter 
admitted  by  ballot,  and  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  former,  with  arms,  accoutrements,  &c,  but  the 
principle  has  not  been  found  to  answer  the  excellent 
intentions  of  its  originators.  In  fact,  from  reasons 
that  will  be  tolerably  obvious,  no  association  of  the 
kind  can  be  said  to  possess  the  elements  of  success, 
in  which  any  attempt  may  be  made  to  amalgamate 
different  classes.  The  labouring  man  feels  shy  and 
embarrassed  when  admitted  temporarily  to  a  pre- 
tended equality  with  his  superiors,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  feel  a  degree  of  repugnance  to  wearing  the 
same  uniform  as  their  humble  dependent,  and  admit- 
ting him  to  unwonted  familiarity. 

UNIFORM. 

The  uniform,  if  indeed  any  such  distinction  be 
deemed  necessary,  for  a  Rifle-club,  cannot  be  too 
plain  and  simple.  Ease  to  the  wearer,  lightness,  and 
moderate  warmth  are  the  main  requisites.  As  it  is 
only  required  to  be  worn  on  practising  days,  and 
without  regard  to  actual  service  in  the  field,  the 
colour  is  of  little  consequence;  a  tunic  or  jerkin  of 
dark  grey,  or  of  heather-coloured  cloth,  with  broad- 
brimmed  soft  felt  hat,  such  as  was  worn  in  the  time 
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of  Charles  I.,  a  leathern  belt  and  capacious  pouch, 
thoroughly  waterproof,  are  all  the  equipment  needed. 
One  pocket  should  contain  a  spare  nipple,  nipple- 
key,  screw-driver,  picker,  a  few  spare  caps,  and  a 
small  steel  oil-bottle.  The  ammunition,  which  for 
convenience  in  loading,  and  the  certainty  of  ensuring 
always  precisely  the  same  charge — without  which  it 
is  hopeless  to  expect  accuracy  of  shooting — should 
be  made  up  into  cartridges ;  it  may  then  be  con- 
veniently carried  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  in  a  belt  fitted 
with  appropriate  receptacles  for  holding  each  cart- 
ridge separately  ;  the  belt  being  made  to  pass  round 
the  body,  and  to  be  retained  in  its  place  by  a  buckle. 

ARMS. 

The  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of  rifles  now 
before  the  public,  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in 
my  treatise  on  "  The  Rifle,  and  how  to  use  it."* 
Having  during  the  last  twenty  years  tried  every 
description  of  small-arm,  and  in  so  doing,  having 
fired  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  rounds, 
my  experience  on  the  subject  may  naturally  be  pre- 
sumed to  exceed  that  of  most  people.  From 
the  frequency  of  the  inquiry  put  to  me — "What 
kind  of  rifle  do  you  recommend?" — it  is  probable 
enough,  that  the  form  and  description  of  many 
thousand  stand  of  arms  depend  on  the  expression  of 
my  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I  would  therefore 
strongly  urge  attention  to  the  following  rules  : — 

1.  The  bend  and  length  of  the  stock  to  be  suited 
to  the  length  of  the  neck  and  arm  of  the  owner. 

2.  The  bore  of  the  rifle  to  be  #577-inch,t  so  as  to 

*  A  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  revised  and  enlarged,  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge,  2,  Earringdon-street. 

f  The  Government  have  it  in  contemplation  to  reduce  mate- 
rially the  bore  of  all  fire-arms ;  but  this  very  desirable  change  will 
probably  not  be  carried  ouHbr  some  years  to  come. 

E.  V.  C 
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adapt  it  for  carrying  the  regulation  ammunition  : 
this  is  indispensable. 

3.  The  best  form  of  breech-loader  should  be 
selected^  in  preference  to  muzzle-loaders;  for  this 
reason,  that  a  body  of  men  armed  with  the  former, 
are  at  once  a  match,  so  far  as  rapidity  of  loading  is 
concerned,  for  five  times  their  number,  if  provided 
only  with  the  old,  clumsy  muzzle-loaders. 

The  increased  facility  of  loading,  renders  the  breech- 
loader as  superior  to  its  rival,  as  the  percussion  rifle 
is  in  other  respects  to  the  antiquated  fire-lock ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  indeed  but  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  use  of  muzzle-loaders  will  be  entirely 
superseded  in  every  European  army. 

For  clubs,  where  rapid  firing  is  of  no  consequence, 
and  where  the  rifle  need  only  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
strument for  educating  the  eye,  and  enabling  it  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  hand,  which  is  in  fact  the 
sole  object  of  target-shooting,  any  tolerably-made 
rifle  will,  of  course,  answer  the  purpose,  but  its  power 
and  accuracy  should  be  properly  tested  by  some 
qualified  person. 

I  have  one,  made  for  me  last  year  by  Daw;  of 
Threadneedle-street  (who  manufactured  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  many  experimental  arms  used  by  the 
late  General  Jacob),  and  in  justice  to  the  maker, 
I  must  say,  that  I  have  never  tried  any  gun  that 
pleased  me  better. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  diagram,  showing  the  prac- 
tice made  with  it  at  500  yards,  the  wind  blowing 
strongly  across  the  line  of  fire.  If  any  gunmaker 
can  turn  me  out  a  weapon  to  surpass  this,  I  shall 
be  happy  in  my  next  edition  to  give  publicity  to  the 
fact.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  perfectly  content  with 
this  rifle.  Mr.  Daw  informs  me  that  he  can  manu- 
facture a  plain  serviceable  weapon,  similar  in  all 


Target,  6ft.  by  2ft. ;  8in.  bull's-eye. 


DATE. 

16  October,  185S. 


NAME. 
Hans  Busk. 


.'    DISTANCE. 

500  yards. 


WEATHER. 

Clear,  Windy. 


NO.    OF 

ROUNDS    FIRED. 
36. 


NO.     OF     HITS. 
32. 


DESCRIPTION    OF 
RIFLE. 

Jacob's,  made  by 

a.  m  daw, 

Threadneedle-street, 
London. 


DESCRIPTION     OF 
AMMUNITION. 

Conical  bullet, 
flat  base.     (32.) 


OBSERVATIONS. 

30  rounds,  fired 
from  rest. 

6  from  the  shoulder. 


Wind. 


C   3 
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essentials  to  this,,  for  &l.  10*. ;  or  he  can  supply  at 
the  same  price,  if  preferred,  an  Enfield  rifle  with 
bayonet  complete,  far  better  finished  of  course,  than 
the  common  regulation  arm. 

An    excellent  double  rifle,  by  the  same  maker, 

with  sights  adjusted  up 
to  1500  or  1800  yards, 
can  be  made  for  10/. 

Annexed  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  gun. 
The  Enfield  rifle  is 
well  enough  in  the  rough 
hands  of  the  Militia  and 
the  Line,  but  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Rifle  Clubs,  and 
more  especially  to  Volun- 
teer Corps,  a  more  deli- 
cate, and  at  the  same 
time  far  more  formid- 
able, arm  might  be  ad- 
vantageously entrusted. 
fTake,  for  instance,  Colt's 
revolving  rifle,  which  at 
once  gives  every  man 
provided  with  it,  the 
efficiency  of  five  men 
armed  with  the  bungling 
and  clumsy  muzzle- 
loader.  It  is  light,  com- 
pact, well-balanced ;  the 
workmanship  plain,  but 
excellent ;  the  finish  all 
that  can  be  required. 
In  range  and  accuracy 
of  fire,  it  far  exceeds  any 
paw's  double  kifle.  other  description  of  re- 
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volver ;  though  excessive  range  now  so  much  talked 
of  and  vaunted,  is  in  fact,  a  quality  greatly  over- 
estimated in  small  arms. 

But  the  particular  kind  of  revolver  above  alluded 
to,  has  this  great  advantage  over  every  other  that 
has  been  sent  to  me  for  trial,  that  it  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  free  from  the  many  accidents  to  which  most  of 
the  very  questionable  imitations  of  it  are  liable. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere,  that  Mr.  Prince's  rifle 
is  undoubtedly  at  present  the  form  of  arm  upon 
the  breech-loading  principle,  best  suited  either  for  a 
foot  or  horse  soldier.  As  the  muzzle-loading  system 
will  soon  become  antiquated,  it  should  be  aban- 
doned without  delay,  if  we  wish  to  keep  pace  with 
the  age ;  rifles,  either  revolvers  or  breech-loaders, 
should  be  given,  from  time  to  time,  as  prizes  to  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  as  picked  shots,  uni- 
formity of  gauge  being,  of  course,  observed  through- 
out every  branch  of  the  service. 

With  Prince's  carbine,  weighing  5J  lbs.  (which 
may  easily  be  used  by  cavalry  with  one  hand),  a 
man  may  deliver  his  fire  with  ease  and  precision  at 
the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  rounds  a  minute.  He  can 
load  and  "cap"  with  the  greatest  facility,  in  any 
position,  and  without  that  strain  of  the  arm  which  so 
greatly  disconcerts  the  subsequent  aim  when  any 
ordinary  muzzle-loader  is  used. 

A  handful  of  sharpshooters  thus  armed  could,  if  1 
judiciously  posted,  pick  off  every  man  at  one  of  Arm-  \ 
strong's  guns  before  they  could  fire  two  rounds,  and  ) 
with  scarcely  a  chance  of  being  touched  themselves/ 
The  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  breech-loading  prin- 
ciple will  test  the  value  of  the  opinion  of  the  Small- 
arms  Committee,  to  whose  judgment  the  question  has 
been  submitted.     I  am  not,  however,  very  sanguine 
in  anticipating  a  beneficial  issue  from  any  military 
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committees  :  their  recommendations  not  unfrequently 
end  in  results  which  would  be  ludicrous,  were  they 
not  so  extremely  costly ;  while  they  are  besides  too 
often  utterly  valueless.  To  take  one  instance  from 
among  many. 

Not  very  long  since,  the  inventors  of  various  new 
and  improved  forms  of  rifled  fire-arms  went  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  preparing  specimens  of  their 
guns  for  trial.  An  inquiry,  extending  over  some 
months,  ended  in  the  selection  of  one  of  these,  the 
least  entitled  to  commendation — Sharp's  American 
rifle.  A  rifle  which  every  one,  at  all  conversant  with 
these  implements,  knew  full  well  had  been  decidedly 
condemned  by  the  American  military  authorities 
themselves  years  ago  !  Indeed,  during  a  long  course 
of  experiments  in  America,  it  was  found  that  in- 
dependently of  the  very  serious  evils  attendant  on 
its  mechanism,  this  carbine  would  not  bear  com- 
parison with  one  of  Colt's  12-inch  pistols.  At  200 
yards,  out  of  twenty  shots  fired  from  a  rest,  several 
missed  an  eight-foot  target.  At  300  yards,  twenty 
per  cent,  failed  to  strike  the  same  object.  Yet  here, 
a  military  committee  not  only  selected  this  carbine 
as  the  special  weapon  for  our  dragoons,  but  ordered 
seven  thousand  of  them  at  once,  at  a  cost  of  about 
six  guineas  each  !  A  very  slight  trial  in  actual  ser- 
vice in  the  Crimea,  where  the  men  literally  threw 
them  away,  proved  the  unfitness  of  the  weapon  for 
its  intended  purpose;  and  probably  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  none  of  these  arms  will  ever 
be  issued  again.  So  much  for  a  whim,  which  has 
entailed  upon  the  country  an  absolute  waste  of  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ! 

This  expensive  lesson  at  any  rate  proves  that  we 
must  not  too  readily  adopt  the  suggestions  of  mili- 
tary men  even   on  such  points.       Nor   are   other 
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instances  wanting  to  prove  tlie  incompetence  of 
committees  similarly  constituted.  In  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  synod  of  the  kind,  it 
was  determined  some  years  ago,  by  our  sapient 
authorities,  to  arm  certain  picked  regiments  with  the 
two-grooved  rifle.  I  had,  long  before,  at  considerable 
expense,  tested  that  form  of  fire-lock  in  every  way, 
and  so  well  satisfied  was  I  of  its  miserable  ineffi- 
ciency, that  I  took  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  its 
manifest  defects  to  some  influential,  and,  as  they 
were  reputed,  scientific  military  men,  who  appeared 
to  acquiesce  in  the  soundness  of  the  objections.  Not 
much  to  my  surprise,  however,  I  subsequently  found 
that  a  large  quantity  of  these  useless  arms  had  been 
constructed  and  issued,  at  an  expense,  as  I  was 
informed,  of  about  60,000/.,  but  within  a  few  months 
they  were  all  called  in  and  condemned. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  my  recommendations  to 
Rifle  Corps  as  well  as  to  Rifle  Clubs,  I  would  strongly 
advise,  in  all  cases  where  a  supply  of  rifles  is  to  be 
bought,  the  adoption  of  one  uniform  description,  if 
not  of  arm,  at  least  of  bore.  In  order  to  prevent 
confusion,  let  that,  as  already  suggested,  be  '5 7 7-inch. 
The  length  of  barrel  is  not  of  quite  so  much  moment, 
though  it  will  be  prudent  to  adhere  in  this  respect  to 
the  regulation  as  well.  With  rifles  upon  Jacob's 
principle,  a  24-inch  barrel  will  give  as  great  a  range 
as  the  long  Enfield ;  but  where  men  are  likely  to  have 
to  fire  in  double  files,  the  rear  rank  men,  unless  cool 
and  well-disciplined,  would  be  very  apt  to  injure 
those  before  them.  Besides,  the  regulation  sword- 
bayonet  cannot  wrell  be  used  with  so  short  a  barrel  as 
that  recommended  by  the  late  General  Jacob. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  Rifle  Clubs,  and 
in  order  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  time  by  men  of  the  right  sort,  actuated  by  a 
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proper  spirit,  and  possessing  tact  and  energy,  I  can- 
not do  better  than  give  here  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Cambridge  Rifle  Club. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  shortly  after  the  publication 
in  the  Times  of  some  observations  of  mine  on  Rifle 
Volunteers,  a  public  meeting  was  convened,  chiefly 
on  the  instigation  of  the  Rev.  W.  Emery,  of  Corpus 
College,  at  the  Guildhall,  at  which  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed  : — 

1.  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  public  affairs  it  is  desirable  to  form 
Rifle  Clubs,  and  that  in  accordance  with  this  view  it 
determines  to  form  a  Rifle  Club  for  the  University 
and  Town  of  Cambridge. 

2.  That  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  the  sanction  and 
assistance  of  the  Government  to  enrol  such  members 
of  the  Club  as  desire  it  into  a  Cambridge  Rifle  Corps, 
to  consist  of  an  University  and  a  Town  division. 

3.  That  a  donation  list  be  at  once  opened  to  de- 
fray the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Club,  and  that 
a  donation  of  51.  5s.  constitute  life-membership. 
That  all  other  persons  who  desire  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  whether  practising  or  non-prac- 
tising, pay  an  entrance  fee  of  10s.  Qd.,  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  11.  Is. 

In  a  few  days  the  following  rules  were  agreed  to; 
and  as  they  have  been  very  judiciously  settled,  I 
give  them  here  in  full,  as  with  slight  modifications 
they  may  be  adopted  for  other  Corps  : — 

Utiles  agreed  to  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Cambridge  Rifle  Club,  held  in  Sidney  College,  on 
Monday,  May  16,  1859. 

1.  The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  managed  by  a 
Committee,  who  shall  select  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, two  Secretaries,  and  a  Treasurer,  annually  from 
their  own  number. 
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2.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, to  be  elected  annually,  ten  from  the  University 
and  ten  from  the  Town.  The  Committee,  on  resign- 
ing office,  shall  return  eight  from  their  number  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  remaining  twelve 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  at  large,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  the  month  of  May. 

3.  A  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  for 
the  transaction  of  business  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
every  month.  The  Secretary  shall  call  extraordinary 
meetings  on  the  requisition  of  five  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  due  notice  of  such  meetings  shall 
be  given  by  the  Secretary  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

4.  (1)  An  instructor  in  musketry,  (2)  a  bugler  and 
armourer,  (3)  as  also  a  marker,  shall  be  appointed  as 
occasion  may  require,  chosen  by  the  Committee. 
These  officers  shall  always  be  in  attendance  during 
the  hours  of  practice. 

5.  Each  gentleman,  upon  entering  the  Club,  shall 
immediately  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the 
sum  of  10s.  0>d.  as  entrance  fee,  and  one  guinea 
annual  subscription;  or  in  lieu  of  both,  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  hi.  5s.,  which  shall  entitle  him  to  life- 
membership  without  further  payment.  All  subscrip- 
tions shall  be  paid  in  advance,  and  shall  become  due 
for  the  ensuing  year  on  the  last  day  of  May.  The 
first  year  shall  end  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1860. 

6.  No  person  shall  be  considered  as  continuing  a 
member,  whose  subscription  is  more  than  two  months 
in  arrear,  nor  be  allowed  to  shoot  for  prizes  until  his 
subscription  and  all  other  sums  due  to  the  Club  be 
paid  up  in  full. 

7.  All  members  of  the  Club  who  desire  to  receive 
regular  instruction  in  musketry  shall  enter  their 
names  in  a  register  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
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by  so  doing  they  shall  engage  to  submit  to  the  fol 
lowing  regulations : — 

(a)  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  such  members 

(b)  All  such  members  shall  begin  their  practice  i 
the  third  class. 

(c)  The  third  class  shall  commence  their  practice 
at  50  yards,  and  no  member  of  it  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  class  until  he  can  put  ten 
bullets  out  of  twelve  into  a  12-inch  bull's-eye 
at  50  yards. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  second  class  shall  com- 
mence practice  at  100  yards,  proceeding  to 
150,  and  thence  to  200.  No  member  of  the 
second  class  shall  be  promoted  to  the  first, 
until  he  can  put  eight  bullets  out  of  twelve 
into  a  12 -inch  bull's- eye  at  200  yards.  There 
shall  be  other  stations  at  distances  of  5  0  yards 
each,  and  in  no  class  shall  any  member  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  station  till  he  can  put  eight 
bullets  out  of  twelve  into  a  12-inch  bull's-eye 
at  the  station  he  leaves. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  second  class  who  makes 
a  hit  off  the  iron  target  (6  ft.  square)  at  or 
under  a  range  of  100  yards  shall  be  fined  six- 
pence. The  same  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  on 
any  member  of  the  first  class  who  hits  off  the 
iron  target  at  or  under  a  range  of  200  yards. 

(/)  There  shall  be  a  register  of  attendance  and 
performances  of  the  members  of  the  classes. 

8.  Members  of  the  Club  who  do  not  wish  to  be- 
long to  the  classes  of  instruction  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  practise,  at  the  times  not  occupied  by  the  classes. 
A  list  of  fines  applicable  to  such  members  shall  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Committee. 

9,  The  maximum  distance  at  which  any  member 
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shall  be  allowed  to  practise  shall  be  fixed  by  the  in- 
structor in  musketry. 

10.  If  a  rifle  go  off  by  accident  in  the  hand  of  any 
member,  that  member  shall  be  fined  half-a-crown  in 
all  cases,  and  no  excuse  whatever  shall  be  admitted. 

11.  If  during  practice,  any  one  fire  from  a  point 
not  marked  as  a  practising  station,  he  shall  be  fined 
half-a-crown. 

12.  If  during  practice,  any  one  stand  in  advance  of 
the  line  marked  as  the  practising  station,  he  shall  be 
fined  half-a-crown. 

13.  The  above  fines  shall  be  devoted  to  a  fund  for 
Prizes. 

14.  There  shall  be  a  challenge  gold  rifle,  to  be  shot 
for  at  a  half-yearly  match,  and  held  during  the  en- 
suing half-year  by  the  member  who  proves  himself 
to  be  the  best  shot  at  such  match.  Such  prize  rifle 
shall  be  presented  to  any  member  who  may  win  it 
four  times  in  succession. 

15.  There  shall  be  prizes,  to  be  shot  for  once  a 
month,  for  each  of  the  instruction  classes. 

16.  The  times  of  practice  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
Committee,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

17.  The  last  Tuesday  in  each  month  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  regular  shooting-day  for  medals  and  prizes. 
The  conditions  of  entry  and  other  necessary  regula- 
tions shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Committee. 

18.  The  members  of  the  Club  shall  not  wear  any 
distinctive  uniform. 

By  Thursday,  the  19th  May,  nearly  1000^.  having 
been  subscribed,  and  several  hundred  members  being 
enrolled,  the  first  practice  took  place  on  a  temporary 
ground  selected  for  the  purpose.  Thus,  in  ten  days 
all  the  preliminaries  had  been  settled,  and  a  model 
club  was  already  in  working  order. 


SECTION  II. 


ON   VOLUNTEER   COKPS. 


The  peculiar  functions  of  Light  Infantry  in  actual 
service  are  not  only  varied  in  their  character,  but  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  army  to 
which  they  are  attached.  When  troops  are  upon  the 
march,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Light  In- 
fantry to  reconnoitre  the  country  through  which  it 
has  to  advance,  to  clear  the  way  for  the  heavy 
columns,  to  protect  them  from  being  harassed,  while 
retreating,  to  cover  the  movements  of  the  line,  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  on  the  enemy,  and  test  the  character 
of  the  roads  through  which  a  march  has  to  be  con- 
ducted. Upon  the  activity  and  efficiency  of  the 
Light  Troops  it  is,  that  a  general  has  frequently  to 
depend  for  the  information  requisite  to  enable  him  to 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  main  body. 
/•  The  duties  of  Light  Infantry  are  especially  those 
'for  which  Volunteers  should  qualify  themselves. 
Too  much  attention  therefore  cannot  be  paid  to  the 
very  simple  drill  detailed  in  the  following  pages. 
Considerable  bodies  of  such  troops,  combined  either 
with  the  solid  column  in  the  field,  or  with  the  ex- 
tended line,  would  inspire  mutual  confidence.  The 
regulars  would  be  satisfied,  that  all  the  harassing 
duties  of  skirmishing,  &c,  would  be  well  performed 
by  Volunteers,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  would  know 
that  they  had  in  their  rear,  a  body  of  troops  en  masse, 
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behind  whom,  when  closely  pressed  they  could  re- 
tire. One  important  duty  would  be,  to  hang  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  enemy,  compelling  him  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  and  continually  harassing  him 
with  the  apprehension  of  an  attack.  If  Light  Infantry 
discharged  their  duties  efficiently,  no  detachment  or 
reinforcement  could  be  dispatched,  no  movement  of 
consequence  effected  on  the  side  of  the  enemy — 
scarcely,  indeed,  could  a  return  be  transmitted,  or 
even  a  messenger  sent  off,  without  information 
being  conveyed  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  head 
quarters  of  the  army  from  which  these  light  troops 
were  detached.  Rapidly  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
their  effects  are  sensibly  felt  at  the  same  time  at 
distant  points,  and  they  tend  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion to  the  mind  of  the  hostile  commander,  that  he 
has  perpetually  fresh  obstacles  to  encounter. 

Rifle  Volunteers  would  upon  almost  all  occasions 
have  the  advantage  of  choosing  the  time  and  point 
for  their  attack,  which  could  only  be  resisted  at  a 
disadvantage,  not  only  at  the  part  where  the  enemy 
was  weakest,  but  where  the  ground  was  most  difficult 
to  hold.  If  ably  led,  they  would  frequently  be  enabled 
to  penetrate  through  his  flanks,  to  the  very  rear  of 
the  enemy,  stealing  their  way  through  his  outposts, 
and,  after  inflicting  severe  injury,  making  good  their 
retreat. 

In  the  event  of  a  doubtful  conflict,  instead  of 
permitting  the  enemy  to  rally  or  retreat  at  leisure,  a 
corps  of  active  riflemen  might  frequently  turn  the 
scale  of  victory,  as  they  have  often  done  ere  now. 
Should  the  enemy  be  retreating  hurriedly,  they  close 
in  upon  his  heels,  they  follow  him  up  sedulously, 
allowing  him  no  rest ;  should  he,  galled  by  his  as- 
sailants, turn  and  form,  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
retire,  disperse,  and  disappear.  ^/ 
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Great  as  formerly  was  tlie  efficiency  and  import- 
ance of  light  troops,  tlie  adoption  of  tlie  rifle  has 
immeasurably  increased  their  power.  They  should 
for  the  most  part  be  able  marksmen — men  who  could 
appreciate  and  render  available  the  vast  range  of  mo- 
dern small  arms.  Where  troops  act  in  masses,  it  is 
not  of  so  much  consequence  that  they  should  have  a 
very  perfect  arm.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
any  engagement,  the  intervening  space  between  the 
contending  forces  is  so  obscured  with  smoke,  that 
the  combatants  are  utterly  unable  to  discern  any 
object  at  a  few  yards  distance.  Light  Infantry,  on 
the  other  hand,  dotted  here  and  there,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  selecting  suitable  cover,  and  able  to 
use  the  stem  of  a  tree,  a  rock,  or  a  wall  as  a  rest, 
ought  to  make  certain  of  hitting  any  man  they  can 
discern,  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  500  yards,  espe- 
cially when  provided  with  a  weapon  capable  of 
killing  at  four  times  that  range. 

In  former  wars,  skill  in  shooting  was  little  heeded, 
and  even  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  all  correct  firing  depends,  were 
never  so  much  as  explained  to  the  soldier,  probably 
from  not  being  understood  by  his  superiors. 

&  An  officer  of  undoubted  veracity  once  stated,  that  a 
party  of  Light  Infantry  under  his  command  in  Egypt, 
to  his  certain  knowledge,  fired  away  60,000  rounds  in 
an  attack  in  which  he  was  firmly  convinced  not 
more  than  four  or  five  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or 
wounded ! 

v  But  all  this  is  now  changed.  Such  is  now  the  pre- 
cision of  modern  arms  that  in  all  future  warfare 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  much  greater  destruction 
of  human  life,  in  proportion  to  the  ammunition  ex- 
pended, than  was  ever  known  in  former  times. 

In  1808,  under  the  apprehension  of  an  anticipated 
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invasion,  a  voluntary  armament  of  the  British  people 
took  place,  displaying  a  spirit  of  patriotism  equal  to 
that  of  the  greatest  nations  at  any  epoch  of  the 
world's  history.  After  an  interval  of  fifty  years, 
events,  the  purport  and  ultimate  tendency  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  or  over-estimate,  have 
brought  about  a  similar  state  of  things ;  proving, 
happily,  that  the  indomitable  character  of  the  nation 
has  undergone  no  diminution  in  the  interval. 

Those  among  our  military  men  whose  experience 
in  actual  warfare  is  small,  and  knowledge  of  history 
still  less,  are  too  apt  to  speak  sneeringly  of  volunteer 
levies,  and  to  underrate  their  importance.  The  re- 
cords of  the  past,  however,  show  that  on  many 
occasions  upon  which  Volunteers  have  been  opposed 
to  paid  forces,  the  latter  have  not  been  able  to  stand 
against  them.  To  enumerate  a  few  instances,  some 
of  which  I  have  already  cited  elsewhere,  the  reader 
may  here  be  Reminded  that  the  Cevennois,  in  that 
short  but  desperate  struggle  carried  on  for  two  years 
against  all  the  power,  and  skill,  and  generalship 
of  France,  never  allowed  four  experienced  marshals 
who  were  successively  employed  against  them,  to 
snatch  so  much  as  a  single  victory.  These  brave 
Volunteers  did  not  at  any  one  time  number  more 
than  3000/  and  yet  in  that  disastrous  inter-necine 
war,  more  than  50,000  picked  veterans  perished. 

At  Saratoga,  in  1777,  an  army  composed  to  a  great^ 
extent  of  Rifle  Volunteers  compelled  General  Bur-/ 
goyne  to  surrender  yrith  all  his  forces. 
(Another   British    Army,    in    1781,    under   Lord' 
Cornwallis,  underwent  a  similar  humiliation. )   Who 
has  not  dwelt  with  admiration  upon  the  deeds  of 
valour  achieved  by  the  German  Student  Volunteers 
in  the  wars  that  immediately  preceded  the  downfall 
of  the  first  Napoleon  ?     The  determined  Circassians, 
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badly  armed  and  indifferently  equipped  as  they  are, 
have  manfully  held  their  own  against  all  the  might 
of  one  of  the  greatest  military  Powers  in  the  world. 

Major-General  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  before  his 
departure  for  Canada,  attended  a  public  meeting 
at  Liverpool,  held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Volunteer  Corps  there.  The  high  opinion  enter- 
tained by  that  gallant  officer  of  the  value  of  these 
forces  will  be  seen  on  perusal  of  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  speech  on  the  occasion.  He  com- 
bated the  idea  prevalent  in  some  quarters,  that  in 
raising  corps  of  this  description  "they  would  be 
placing  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  they 
might  have  cause  to  fear.  God  forbid  that  he  should 
entertain  such  a  feeling.  He  was  sure  that  every 
rifle  placed  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  would  be 
only  used  in  the  defence  of  their  Queen  and  country. 
(Cheers.)  "With  regard  to  the  river,  there  were  hun- 
dreds, he  might  almost  say  thousands,  of  boats  upon 
its  surface,  every  one  of  which  was  capable  of  being- 
armed  in  a  most  efficient  manner ;  and  few  would 
imagine  what  a  swarm  of  hornets  might  thus  be  sent 
round  the  heads  of  an  enemy.  He  would  warn  them 
against  supposing  that  Volunteer  forces  could  alone 
suffice  to  stop  an  invading  army,  but  they  would  be 
most  useful  as  auxiliaries  to  a  regular  army.  The 
surface  of  England,  intersected  as  it  was  by  number- 
less enclosures,  was  wonderfully  adapted  for  the 
action  of  that  particular  description  of  Corps  which 
the  country  are  now  about  forming  in  such  numbers. 
With  adequate  numbers  of  regular  troops  acting  in 
conjunction  with  a  large  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  they 
might  snap  their  fingers  at  the  united  world." 

Properly  organized  and  trained  Rifle  Volunteers 
would  be  found,  too,  in  every  way  far  better  adapted 
than  other  troops,  to  quell  popular  tumults ;  while  their 
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great  use  would  be  shown  in  any  sudden  emergency, 
inore  especially  on  the  landing  of  a  hostile  force  upon 
our  coasts.  The  last  time  these  Corps  were  called  out, 
no  inconsiderable  pains  were  taken  and  expense  in- 
curred to  render  them  efficient  by  means  of  thorough 
drilling. 

By  attention,  Kbwever,  to  the  system  now  laid 
down,  and  detailed  in  these  pages,  instead  of  a  long 
and  irksome  course  of  training,  a  few  hours  daily,  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  will  suffice  to  qualify  every  man 
for  the  irregular  forces  now  forming  over  the  country. 
The  main  instructions  extend  to  marching,  facing, 
and  wheeling  alternately  to  the  right  and  left, 
loading  and  firing  quickly,  but  without  hurry, 
breaking  into  independent  files,  or  extending  from 
the  rights  left,  and  centre,  re-forming  as  rapidly.  A 
few  simple  bugle  calls  must  also  be  learned,  together 
with  the  mode  of  forming  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
and  doubling  rapidly  from  the  right  or  left  without 
confusion,  in  passing  an  obstacle.  These  are  the 
principal  manoeuvres,  and  they  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered  before  proceeding  to  the  others  subse- 
quently detailed  at  length. 

Our  Volunteers,  too,  might  advantageously  practise 
an  evolution  which  by  its  suddenness  would  on  va- 
rious occasions  strike  terror  into  an  enemy,  who,  if  it 
were  rapidly  performed,  could  scarcely  oppose  it  with 
effect.  For  this  purpose,  while  skirmishing  as  light 
troops,  they  might,  if  a  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curred, and  they  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong, 
form  in  column  upon  a  preconcerted  signal,  and 
charge  the  enemy 's  line. 

After  some  little  practice,  such  Volunteers  would  be 
of  great  service  in  concealing  the  movements  of  large 
detachments  of  regulars.  As  a  general  rule,  the  move- 
ments of  all  light  troops  should  be  on  the  centre,  the 
B.  v.  d 
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shorter  the  distance  tliey  have  to  traverse  the  better, 
where  rapidity  is  essential,  and  "  Celer  et  andax" 
must  be  their  motto.  It  is  also  far  easier  to  form  and 
dress  on  the  centre  than  on  either  of  the  flanks, 
which  of  course  are  at  double  the  distance. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  is  of  the 
/  greatest  value  to  all  troops ;  to  none  more  so  than  to 
I  riflemen.      Now,  our  local  Volunteers,  living  almost 
j    on  the  very  spot,  where  if  their  services  were  needed 
they   would    have    to   fight,    would    be    intimately 
acquainted  with  every  road,  path,   wood,  copse,  and 
stream  for  miles  around  them.     An  army  utterly 
ignorant    of  the   locality   where   they   may  be  en- 
camped,   could   not   venture   from   their   entrench- 
ments surrounded  by  such  a  foe  without  the  greatest 
risk  of  being  cut  off  by  invisible  riflemen,  who  from 
every  convenient  place  of  concealment,  could  keep  up 
\    a    destructive    fire  with  but  little  hazard    to  them- 
\   selves. 

In  this  kind  of  guerilla  warfare,  good  marksmen 

J  are   doubly  formidable ;  none  but  skilled  shots  can 

be  opposed  to  them,  and  he  who  is  most  proficient  in 

I    the  use  of  the  rifle  has  the  best  chance  of  carrying 

j    the  day. 

Nothing  besides  gives  such  thorough  confidence  as 

/  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  intricacies  of  a 

j    country,  its  bye-ways,  hedge-rows,  and  defiles.       In 

I    one  so  enclosed  in  all  directions  as  our  own,  should 

I    an  enemy  land,  there  would  be  little  opportunity  for 

|    any  conflict  like  a  general  engagement  unless  they 

j    should  succeed  in  making  their  way  unopposed  to 

such  an  open  expanse  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 

of  Alder  shot  or   Salisbury.     The  very  character  of 

/   our  southern  counties,  renders  fortifications  super- 

\    fluous ;  for,  be  the  invading  army  never  so  numerous, 

1  it  would  have  to  advance  along  one  continued  line  of 
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banks,  breastworks,  hedges,  copses,  gullies,  &c,  all 
of  which  would  be  lined  with  cool  and  determined 
riflemen. 

Supposing  some  of  our  riflemen  to  be  driven  from 
their  first  line  of  breastworks,  they  would  have  only 
to  fall  back,  firing  as  they  retreat,  posting  at  the  same 
time  a  few  good  marksmen  under  cover,  in  such  a 
position  as  would  enable  them  to  flank  their  pursuers, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  reached,  another  bank  or 
breastwork,  the  enemy  would  have  all  their  work  to 
begin  again. 

When  riflemen  are  dispersed  in  different  directions 
in  small  parties,  they  can  venture  more  boldly  forward,  | 
and  encounter  greater  risks,  being  certain  then  of  1 
speedy  succour,  while  the  enemy,  should  he  attempt  / 
to  charge  them,  runs  the  risk  of  being  entrapped  in  / 
an  ambuscade.  J 

Were  all  our  Volunteers  indeed  trained  as  light 
troops,  to  do  patrol  duty,  and  had  we  plenty  of  them, 
they  would  enable  much  larger  numbers  of  the 
regular  infantry  to  be  brought  into  the  field.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  every  army  is  required  for 
these  laborious  occupations,  generally  rendered  all 
the  more  harassing  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  shortest  roads  and  most  important  posts.  To 
troops,  on  the  other  hand,  possessing  the  intelligence 
and  spirit  of  Volunteers,  such  services  would  be 
comparatively  light.  These  facts  are  so  well  known 
to  all  military  men  of  any  real  experience,  that  they 
are  always  found,  to  a  man,  warmly  advocating  the 
permanent  adoption  as  an  institution,  of  an  ample 
number  of  Volunteer  regiments.  It  is  only  the 
timid  and  effete,  the  class  who  glory  in  pipe- clay 
and  stocks,  who  clung  fondly  to  "  Brown  Bess/' 
and  even  now  prefer  that  antiquated  tinder-box  to 
the  percussion  rifle ;    or  else  the  very  young  and 
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dilettante  soldier,  who  has  the  rudimentary  prin- 
ciples of  his  profession  to  acquire,  whose  voice  is 
ever  heard,  in  opposition  to  the  advantage  of  Volun- 
teer forces. 

The  present  Government  has  exercised  a  most  wise 
discretion  in  not  dallying,  as  their  predecessors  had 
frequently  done,  with  the  probabilities  of  danger  from 
foreign  aggression,  which,  obvious  enough  years  ago, 
have  only  just  been  discerned  and  admitted.  The 
circular  issued  a  few  days  since  from  the  War  Office 
is  decidedly  one  step  in  the  right  direction ;  still  it 
will  be  of  little  value  if  not  followed  by  other 
measures. 

General  Peel,  in  calling  attention  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  44  Geo.  III.,  cap.  54,*  hesitated  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  pledging  the 
country  to  any  expenditure  on  account  of  Volunteers 
at  a  time  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting.  Still, 
if  the  country  is  to  have  the  great  benefit,  which 
every  man  of  common  sense  must  see  will  accrue, 
from  having  a  large  body  of  skilled  marksmen  and 
well-trained  Light  Infantry  disposable  on  all  occa- 
sions, at  a  few  days  or  hours  notice ;  surely  that 
very  large  class  who,  from  age,  infirmities,  or 
other  causes,  cannot  be  personally  enrolled,  ought 
to  be  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  to  some 
extent,  to  the  unavoidable  expenses  attendant  upon 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  means  of  defence 
so  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  empire. 

At  present  the  country  annually  disburses  88,000^. 
towards  the  expenses  of  Yeomanry  Corps.  Without 
proposing  to  discuss  here,  whether  or  not  an  equiva- 
lent be  received  for  that  large  expenditure,  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  a  similar  sum,  properly  laid 

*  An  abstract  of  this  Act,  together  with  the  subsequent  enact- 
ments relating  to  volunteers,  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  treatise. 
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out,  would  go  far  towards  covering  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing arms,  practice-ammunition,  and  accoutrements  for 
those  who  may  be  unable  to  bear  the  outlay,  and  are 
yet  willing  enough  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  Rifle  Corps. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Legislature,  as  soon  as  it 
re-assembles,  to  take  this  very  important  matter 
into  their  consideration,  and  to  re-model  at  once  the 
old  statute  of  180-i,  adapting  it  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  occasion,  that  is,  if  there  be  any  real 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  authorities,  to  turn  to 
account  the  loyalty  and  good  feeling  so  largely 
evinced  of  late  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

What  the  Government  ought,  among  other  things, 
to  do,  is,  to  confer  some  slight  advantages  upon  all 
who  volunteer  in  the  service  of  their  country,  instead 
of  the  ridiculous  boon  now  conferred  by  the  Volun- 
teer Act — namely,  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on 
hair  powder !  Surely  some  better  encouragement 
than  this  could  be  devised ;  for  example,  an  im- 
munity from  serving  on  juries — from  the  duty  on 
game  certificates — from  the  tax  on  armorial  bearings, 
or  some  other  trifling  privilege  of  that  description, 
which  would  far  more  than  make  up  to  the  com- 
munity for  the  insignificant  diminution  to  the  revenue 
thereby  occasioned. 

The  pay  of  the  Adjutants,  serjeant-majors,  ar- 
mourers, and  markers  of  Volunteer  Corps  ought, 
unquestionably,  to  be  defrayed  by  Government.  A 
certain  number  of  stand  of  regulation  arms  should 
be  distributed  to  each  regiment,  and  most  decidedly 
the  members  of  a  corps  should  not  be  compelled,  as 
they  now  are,  to  purchase  their  own  ammunition. 

Whether  or  not  those  in  the  humbler  classes  of 
society,  who  would  be  unable  to  give  their  time  gra- 
tuitously, should  be  paid,  is  another  question ;  it  is, 
however,  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  any  merely 
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A  Statement  shotting  the  total  Strength  of  the  Land  Forces 
available  for  the  Service  of  Her  Majesty,  for  the  Years 
1859-60 — exclusive  of  Militia  and  Volunteers. 


DESCRIPTION 
OP 

Forces. 


Officers, 


Non- 
commis- 
sioned 
officers. 


Bank 
and  file. 


1859-60. 


All 
ranks . 


Cayaley. 

Eoyal  Horse  Artillery  .     . 
Life  Guards  and  Horse  Gua 
Cavalry  of  the  Line  .     .     . 


Infantey. 

Eoyal  Artillery  .  .  . 
Royal  Engineers  .  .  . 
Military  Train  6  .  . 
Foot  Guards  .... 
Infantry  of  the  Line 
Medical  Staff  Corps 
West  India  Eegiments . 
Colonial  Corps      .     .     . 


:ds 


49 
99 

478 


657 
368 
107 
261 
2;970 
2 
180 
249 


Total,  Eegimental  Estabs .  . 

Staff,  &c. 

General  Staff  (exclusive  of  ") 
Officers  on  Eegimental  Full  > 
Pay)     .......  ) 

Commissariat  Staff 

Medical  Staff 

Staff  of  Depot  Battalions,  &c.   . 

Staff  of  Recruiting  Districts  .     . 

Commissioned  Chaplains  .     .     . 

Total,  Home  Forces .... 

Add: 
Her  Majesty's  British  Forces  in 
the  East  Indies — viz., 

Eoyal  Horse  Artillery     .     . 

Cavalry  of  the  Line     .     .     . 

Eoyal  Artillery 

Eoyal  Engineers    .... 

Military  Train 

Infantry  of  the  Line  .     .     . 

Medical  Staff  Corps   .     .     . 

Total 


Depots  of  Regiments  in  India  \ 
stationed  in  Great  Britain  .  J 

TotalForeeontheEastlndian  ") 
Establishment,  including  > 
Depots  in  Great  Britain     ,  ) 

Total  of  her  Majesty's  Forces   . 


5,418 


120 

206 

338 

108 

35 

81 


306 


29 
440 
261 

19 

18 

2,776 


3,543 

430 


3,973 
10,279 


96 
162 
687 


1,296 
293 
156 
439 

5,295 

70 

239 

410 


1,371 
1,053 

8,078 


15,224 
3,008 
1,438 
5,600 

62,200 

928 

3,000 

5,140 


1,516 
1,314 
9,241 


17,177 
3,669 
1,701 
6,300 

70.165 
ljOOO 
3,419 
5,799 


9,143 


107,040 


68 


121,601 


120 

206 
338 
206 
103 
81 


9,309 


52 

649 

489 

32 

33 

5,138 


6,399 
1,067 


107,040    122,655 


748 

7,128 

7,128 

458 

236 

66,200 

57 


81,955 
13,503 


829 

8,217 

7,878 

509 

287 

74,114 

63 


91,897 
15,005 


7,468      95,463  '106,902 


16,775 


202,503  j  229,557 


11,231 
24,069 
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voluntary  and  unpaid  system  will  produce  either  per- 
manence or  numbers,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  great 
Armies  of  Europe,  it  is  only  by  very  large  numbers 
that  Volunteer  Corps  would  be  either  effective  or 
useful. 

The  Armies  of  the  different  States  of  Europe  at   / 
this  moment,  upon  a  tolerably  close  approximate  cal-  / 
culation,  exceed  3,400,000.     The  available  military 
power  of  France  alone  exhibiting  536,000  men. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  given,  in  a  tabular  form, 
the  exact  details  of  the  forces  at  her  Majesty 's  dis- 
posal during  the  current  year.  The  reflection  natii- 
rally  arising  from  an  inspection  of  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  England  as  a  military  power,  will, 
of  course,  be  balanced  by  a  consideration  of  the 
magnitude*  and  extent  of  the  very  judicious  naval 
preparations  now  making;  but  one  would  imagine 
that  the  most  stolid  and  infatuated  amongst  us,  could 
hardly  fail  to  acknowledge  the  expediency,  if  not  the 
absolute  necessity ;  of  adding  largely  to  the  number 
of  her  Majesty's  forces  by  very  considerable  Volun- 
teer levies.  A  few  clubs  here  and  there — a  few  Corps, 
some  300  or  400  strong,  are  very  well  in  their  way, 
as  the  nuclei  of  greater  things;  but  Parliament 
must  forthwith  lend  a  hand,  and  an  earnest  hand, 
too,  if  any  real  good  is  to  be  achieved. .  We  ought, 
if  matters  are  not  sadly  bungled  or  mismanaged, 
soon  to  have  100,000  men  learning  their  drill,  and 
acquiring  proficiency  with  the  rifle,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  100,000  more  should  be  corning  for- 
ward to  swell  the  ranks.  I  have  lately  been  favoured 
by  a  gentleman  of  great  and  well-known  ability,  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  with  an  original  scheme, 
which  will  probably  be  brought  forward,  ere  long,  in 

*  See  "The  Navies  of  the  World.55  Routlecke.  Published 
May,  1859. 
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the  form  of  a  Bill.  From  the  care  with  which 
it  has  been  prepared,  it  is  entitled  to  every  con- 
sideration. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  proposal  for  raising 
Volunteer  Corps  is  based  upon  principles  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  in  other  schemes 
having  the  same  object  in  view.     In  his  opinion : — 

1.  The  arrangement  should  be  permanent. 

2.  The  effective  result  should  be  cumulative  from 
year  to  year. 

3.  The  remuneration  to  be  given  should  depend 
upon  the  engagement  being  completely  performed. 

England  should  be  divided  in  the  first  instance  into 
about  400  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  one 
regiment  from  the  inhabitants  of  each  district. 

Each  district  should  be  formed  with  reference  to 
the  density  and  character  of  the  population,  so  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  facility  for  the  Volunteers  being 
assembled  for  duty. 

The  strength  of  each  regiment  should  also  be 
determined  by  the  density  of  the  population,  and 
their  aptness  for  service.  The  minimum  being  five 
companies  of  about  eighty  men  each,  and  the  maxi- 
mum ten  companies  of  about  100  men  each. 

The  thinly  populated  districts  should  be  divided 
into  sub-districts  for  each  company. 

For  each  regiment  there  should  be  a  permanent 
staff  appointed  by  the  Crown,  composed  of  one  Ad- 
jutant, one  serjeant,  one  bugler,  and  one  drill  Ser- 
jeant for  each  company. 

Some  of  the  staff  might  be  selected  from  the 
pensioned  non-commissioned,  officers  of  the  line  as  a 
reward  for  meritorious  service,  and  they  should  re- 
ceive the  pay  of  their  rank. 

The  Crown  should  provide  a  house  in  the  centre 
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of  each  district,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  a  residence  for  the  Adjutant,  an  office  for  the 
business,  and  a  store  for  the  arras,  uniforms,  &c,  of 
the  regiment. 

In  sub-districts  a  house  should  be  provided  for  the 
same  purposes  for  each  company,  but  the  drill-ser- 
jeant  of  the  company  should  reside  in  it. 

This  staii  might  prove  extremely  useful  in  enlisting 
recruits  for  the  regular  army,  without  at  all  inter- 
fering with  its  primary  duties  in  the  Volunteer 
Corps. 

The  Crown  should  be  empowered  to  appropriate 
any  open  space  contiguous  to  a  town  or  in  the 
country  suitable  for  drilling,  and  for  ball  practice,  for 
each  regiment,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  might 
be  found  necessary. 

The  officers  might  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary- 
at-War,  and  they  should  be  required  to  qualify 
themselves  within  twelve  months  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  at  their  own  cost. 

On  obtaining  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the 
Adjutants  of  their  respective  regiments,  they  should 
receive  commissions  from  the  Crown. 

For  each  regiment  there  should  be  one  Colonel, 
one  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  one  Captain,  one  Lieu- 
tenant, and  one  second-Lieutenant  for  each  company. 

After  the  first  formation  of  the  corps,  all  officers 
should  enter  as  second-Lieutenants,  and  be  promoted 
by  seniority,  provided  they  obtained  certificates  of 
competency  at  each  promotion  from  their  Adjutant. 

Each  officer  should  be  required  to  attend  a  certain 
number  of  parades  yearly  on  pain  of  removal. 

The  officers  should  provide  themselves  at  their  own 
expense  with  uniforms,  arms,  and  accoutrements. 

Facilities  should  be  afforded  for  enabling  officers  to 
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learn  their  duty  by  their  being  allowed  to  attach 
themselves  to  regiments  of  the  line  for  instruction, 
as  also  by  the  establishment  of  training  corps  at  the 
two  universities. 

Officers  should  be  allowed  to  resign  at  pleasure, 
and  on  changing  their  residence  to  another  district, 
should  be  transferable  to  the  regiment  of  that  dis- 
trict as  supernumeraries  to  fill  the  first  vacancy  of 
their  rank  below  that  of  lieutenant- colonel. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  should  be  selected 
from  the  privates  by  merit,  and  in  all  other  respects 
should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  privates. 

The  privates  should,  on  the  first  formation,  be 
selected  from  the  population  of  the  district  between 
the  ages  of  1 6  and  30,  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  regiment  without  interfering 
with  the  industrial  requirements  of  the  district. 

In  the  first  year  the  privates  should  receive  suffi- 
cient training  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of 
their  duty.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  special  arrangements  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  occupation  of  the  people  in  each 
district. 

In  each  year  afterwards,  a  certain  number  of 
youths  of  the  age  of  1 6  should  be  enrolled  in  each 
district,  so  as  gradually  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  regiment  to  its  full  number,  after  which  the  dis- 
trict should  be  divided  and  a  new  regiment  formed. 

The  recruits  so  enrolled,  should  be  embodied  and 
trained  for  about  four  months  in  their  first  year. 

The  regiment,  after  the  first  year,  should  assemble 
for  an  hour  or  more  daily  for  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and 
for  ball  practice. 

Each  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  should 
be  required  to  attend  an  hour  daily  for  about  thirty 
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days  in  the  year  for  training,  and  four  days  for  ball 
practice,  unless  excused  by  his  commanding  officer  on 
the  ground  of  ill-health. 

The  arrangements  for  training  should  be  made 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  privates  of  each  regiment,  so  as  to  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with  their  ordinary  avo- 
cations. 

In  thinly  populated  districts  the  men  should  only 
assemble  in  companies  for  training  and  ball  practice, 
except  for  three  days  in  the  year,  when  the  whole 
regiment  should  be  mustered. 

The  Crown  should  provide  the  arms,  ammunition, 
and  uniforms  as  follows : — An  old  rifle  or  musket, 
and  sword-bayonet  to  each  man  for  drill ;  one  well- 
finished  regulation  rifle  to  every  ten  men  for  ball- 
practice;  a  strong  serviceable  blouse  and  leathern 
belt,  with  ammunition  pouch  and  sword  belt;  a 
forage  cap,  with  band  (on  which  the  name  or  num- 
ber of  the  regiment  should  be  marked),  for  each  man. 

The  arms  and  uniforms  should  be  kept  under  the 
charge  of  the  Adjutant,  and  in  sub-districts  of  the 
drill-serjeant. 

The  Crown  should  also  provide  ammunition  for 
ball-practice. 

The  privates  should  be  engaged  to  serve  until  they 
reached  50  years  of  age,  but  they  should  be  entitled 
to  their  discharge  at  any  time  on  forfeiting  all  re- 
muneration, except  in  case  of  impending  war. 

Should  any  private  remove  to  another  district,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  be  transferred  to  the  regiment 
of  that  district. 

If  a  private  should  enlist  in  the  regular  army,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  his  discharge,  and  should  be 
allowed  a  certain  period  of  service,  in  proportion  to 
the  time  he  had  been  enrolled  as  a  volunteer, 
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In  case  of  impending  invasion,  the  regiments 
should  be  liable,  at  tlie  call  of  the  Legislature,  to  be 
embodied,  and  be  required  to  do  duty  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  should  not  be  liable  to 
serve  beyond  seas. 

The  privates,  whilst  being  instructed  in  their 
duties  during  the  first  year  of  their  enrolment,  and 
upon  entering  into  an  engagement  to  serve  for  a 
specified  period,  should  receive  suitable  pay. 

On  the  regiment  being  embodied  for  service,  the 
officers  and  men  should  receive  the  same  pay  and 
allowances,  and  be  in  other  respects  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  embodied  militia  during  the  period  of 
service. 

On  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  the  service,  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  should  at  the 
age  of  50  be  entitled  to  pensions.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers  to  201.  a-year,  and  the  privates  to 
16/.  a-year. 

In  the  case  of  temporary  absence,  or  other  imper- 
fect performance  of  service,  where  an  entire  forfeiture 
of  pension  might  be  deemed  unduly  severe,  the  pen- 
sion should  be  reduced  in  amount,  according  to  the 
degree  of  default. 

The  pensions  of  the  privates  first  enrolled,  should 
be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  10s.  for  each  year  of 
their  age  above  twenty  years. 

j  Along  the  coast,  batteries  of  artillery  should  be 
(established  in  the  same  manner,  instead  of  rifle 
i  corps. 

A  naval  reserve  might  also  be  provided  from  the 
seafaring  population  by  the  application  of  the  same 
principles.  It  would  only  be  necessary  that  youths 
should  serve  for  about  two  years  in  the  Navy,  and 
should  occasionally  be  trained  on  board  the  nearest 
vessel  of  war. 
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Seven  years  ago  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  M.P., 
published  a  very  useful  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
Volunteers.  It  was  alluded  to  recently  in  the  Times, 
but  as  it  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  as  many  of 
the  observations  it  contains  are  peculiarly  apposite 
at  the  present  juncture,  I  have  ventured  to  condense 
the  most  important  into  a  compact  form,  here  sub- 
joined. It  will  be  seen,  from  Mr.  Drummond' s  own 
statement,  that  his  experience  entitles  him  to  claim 
attention  to  his  remarks. 

c(  Few  persons/*'  he  observes,  "  have  seen  more  of 
Volunteer  regiments  than  I  have  done.  A  long  time 
ago,  I  served  for  two  years  as  private,  in  the  light 
infantry  company  of  the  Oxford  Volunteers.  Sub- 
sequently I  was  captain  of  a  troop  of  yeomanry  in 
Hampshire.  I  afterwards  commanded  a  regiment 
of  Infantry  in  London,  about  800  strong,  from  which 
I  changed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Rifle- 
men, 300  strongs  where  I  remained  until  we  were 
disbanded  at  the  general  peace.  Latterly,  I  took 
some  trouble  in  the  raising  of  the  Surrey  Yeomanry, 
of  which  I  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

u  After  this  experience,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  what  such  forces  can  do,  and 
upon  what  they  cannot  do  ;  and  whilst  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  form  a  corps  of  riflemen,  I  must  frankly  tell 
you  that  no  such  troops  will  ever  be  able  to  supply 
the  place  of  regular  regiments,  nor  to  face  columns 
of  the  enemy. 

H  To  show  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  useful,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  state  in  which  the 
country  will  be,  whenever  an  invasion  shall  take 
place  j  but  there  is  a  preliminary  question  to  be 
settled  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  which  is,  Will 
the  French  Emperor  really  invade  us  or  not  ? 

"  I  think  he  will,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 1st. 
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It  is  his  interest  to  do  so.  He  has  a  large  army  of 
desperadoes  under  his  command,  for  whom  he  must 
find  employment.  These  men  have  been  used  to 
war  in  Africa,  where  they  have  been  trained  in  acts 
of  cruelty  and  villany,  such  as  never  before  disgraced 
a  Christian  army,  save  that  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
urged  on  by  priestly  fanaticism. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  French  pant  for  war  with 
somebody,  and  most  of  all  with  us.  I  have  mixed 
much  with  the  lower  orders  in  that  country,  and 
sought  to  find  out  their  real  opinion ;  and  I  inva- 
riably found  them  longing  for  the  Rhine  as  their 
boundary,  and,  above  all,  to  avenge  the  battle  of 
"Waterloo  and  the  occupation  of  France  by  our  troops. 
The  tradesmen  in  Paris  and  some  manufacturers  are 
the  only  people  who  wish  for  peace. 

"  If  an  invasion  of  England  do  take  place,  one  of 
two  things  must  result ;  either  England  must  be 
made  a  province  of  France,  or  we  must  put  to  death 
every  one  of  the  invaders.  It  is  probable  that  the 
French  will  employ  300,000  men  upon  this  expedi- 
tion, of  which  100,000  will  land  in  different  parts  of 
the  south  of  England,  and  at  different  times,  whilst 
nearly  an  equal  number  will  be  destroyed  by  our 
ships,  the  rest  remaining  at  home  as  a  reserve.  Of 
those  who  land,  we  may  calculate  that  25,000  will 
get  to  London ;  that  they  will  set  it  on  fire  in  many 
places,  and  be  ultimately  destroyed  from  behind  barri- 
cades, from  houses,  and  various  places,  under  shelter 
of  which,  the  male  inhabitants  may  protect  them- 
selves, and  kill  the  invaders  in  detail.  For  there  is 
this  disadvantage  for  an  invading  army  in  a  hostile 
country,  which  is,  that  it  can  never  move  except  in 
masses.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  raised  in  Tuscany, 
marched  three  times  into  Spain,  by  Narbonne,  1200 
strong;    it  never  was   once  engaged  in  a  general 
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action,  yet  it  returned  three  times  a  skeleton  under 
300,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  peasantry  in  the 
mountains  by  all  sorts  of  cruel  devices.  Of  the 
100,000  French  who  will  land  here,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  single  man  will  ever  return  to  France ;  but  we 
must  calculate  that  we  shall  lose  at  least  300,000 
Englishmen. 

" I  do  not  believe  that  Buonaparte  ever  had  any 
intention  of  invading  England ;  but  that  the  army 
assembled  nominally  with  that  destination  was  a 
feint.  I  was  in  France  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  met  frequently  the  principal  persons  on  the  staff 
of  all  nations.  There  was  a  story  current  then, 
which  assumed  to  have  Marshal  Ney  for  its  autho- 
rity, that  a  few  days  before  the  order  was  given  at 
Boulogne  to  break  up  the  camp  and  to  march  into 
Germany,  Buonaparte  called  Ney  to  him  and  said, 
f This  was  your  plan;  here  we  are,  now  tell  me  how 
do  you  mean  to  execute  it  ?  How  many  men  do 
you  want  V 

"  Ney.  <I  shall  require  200,000  men/ 
"  Buonaparte,  '  Well,  what  will  you  do  V 
(<  Ney.  '  I  will  embark  them,  and  I  shall  probably 
lose  half  on  the  passage ;  but  I  shall  land  100,000/ 
V  Buonaparte.  '  Well  V 

uNey.  '  Then  I  shall  march  directly  to  London, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  stop  me  but  the  lines  at 
Chatham,   and   they  are  trifling,   and   the  English 
generals  are  all  old  women/ 
f/  Buonaparte.  c  Well  V 
"  Ney.  '  Well,  then,  I  have  succeeded/ 
"  Buonaparte.  '  Bete  !      I  grant  that  there  are  no 
defences — that  the  generals  are  old  women,  and  that 
you  will  get  to  London ;    but  you  are  judging  of 
England  by  France.      Whoever  is  master  of  Paris  is 
master  of  France ;  but  whoever  is  master  of  London 
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is  not  master  of  England.  You  will  have  to  fight  for 
every  inch  of  England  as  hardly  as  you  will  have 
fought  for  London ;  the  country  will  make  no  terms 
with  you  :  not  a  man  of  your  100,000  will  ever 
return  to  France  to  tell  me  how  you  have  got  on,  for 
the  very  women  w ould  rise  and  kill  your  stragglers 
and  wounded  with  their  bodkins/ 

"  The  chief  danger  to  us  arises  from  our  want  of 
taking  proper  precaution.  We,  with  insular  igno- 
rance and  insolence,  despise  all  Frenchmen ;  and 
think  we  can  easily  repel  them.  They  do  not  de- 
spise us,  but  they  hate  us  with  an  intensity  which  is 
increased  the  more  they  see  of  us  in  their  own 
country,  and  the  more  they  live  in  this.  All  generals 
and  admirals,  who  alone  are  competent  to  give 
opinions  upon  the  state  of  our  defences,  have  given 
us  warnings  of  their  inefficiency.  Let  us  see,  then, 
what  is  the  state  in  which  the  country  must  be, 
whenever  an  invasion  takes  place. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  safety  of  the  Queen 
is  the  point  from  which  everything  else  must  radiate. 
Every  Frenchman  in  this  country,  from  the  princes 
at  Claremont  downwards,  should  be  shut  up  in 
prison.  Every  man  in  Great  Britain  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  must  be  enrolled  and  drilled ;  and  no 
exemption  permitted  to  any  class  except  medical  men, 
and  then  only  on  certain  conditions. 

"If  the  Government  be  wise,  it  will  recall  our 
troops  from  the  Colonies,  and  strengthen  Gibraltar 
and  Malta.  It  will  add,  at  least,  10,000  men  to  our 
regular  army,  and  call  out  the  Militia.  The  local 
Militia  is  more  expensive  than  Volunteers ;  and  I 
have  seen  some  regiments  of  Volunteers  better  than 
any  local  Militia. 

' '  The  use  of  Volunteers  will  be,  to  hang  on  the  flank 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  invaders,  harass  them  inces- 
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santly,  shoot  all  stragglers,  and  never  suffer  tliem  to 
rest,  particularly  at  niglit.  In  war,  more  men  die 
from  fatigue,  and  wet,  and  cold,  than  from  bullets; 
and  while  the  regular  troops  impede  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  the  irregular  riflemen  and  cavalry  may 
destroy  more  than  the  regulars  themselves.  "Wherever 
there  is  a  large  body  of  these  irregular  troops  attend- 
ing the  regulars,  the  object  of  the  General  will  be,  at 
ail  hazards,  to  break  the  line  of  the  enemy,  whereby 
he  will  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and  whilst  he  is  in 
confusion,  and  before  he  has  time  to  re-form  his  line., 
the  irregular  troops  are  as  efficient  as  the  regular, 
nothing  being  then  required  but  personal  strength 
and  courage. 

"  Such  being  the  use  of  riflemen,  the  next  thing  to 
consider  is,  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  equipped. 
When  men  volunteer  to  join  the  regular  army,  they 
are  always  young  men  of  activity,  health,  and  strength, 
all  nearly  alike  in  these  qualities.  But  when  the 
whole  male  population,  under  sixty  years  of  age,  is 
brought  out  to  be  disciplined,  the  case  is  widely 
different.  Those  who  prefer  to  serve  as  riflemen, 
should  be  exempt  from  service  in  the  militia;  but 
as  the  price  of  obtaining  this  privilege,  they  should 
furnish  themselves  with  all  things  necessary  for 
their  service.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  object  that 
the  expense  of  equipment  shall  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  necessary  that  their  dress  should  out- 
wardly be  uniform,  in  order  that  they  may  be  known/ 
by  their  friends  and  distinguished  from  their  foes— a 
point  not  always  easy,  amongst  masses  of  irregular^ 
troops  in  the  hurry  and  smoke  of  action. 

"  To  fulfil  these  conditions,  the  best  dress  for  rifle- 
men is  a  grey  round  frock,  descending  half-way  down 
the  thighs,  with  a  straight  collar  to  button  round  the 
throat ;  a  broad,  brown  leather  belt  round  the  waist, 

u.  v.  e 
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to  contain  the  ammunition,  &c. ;  and  a  straight  sword 
to  be  fixed  on  and  used  as  a  bayonet ;  a  pair  of  duck 
trousers,*  and  high  shoes.  The  advantage  of  this 
frock  is,  that  a  chilly  man  will  be  enabled  to  put  on 
any  extra  clothing  underneath,  without  disturbing 
the  uniformity  of  the  outward  appearance,  whilst 
those  who  are  oppressed  by  heat  may  wear  as  little 
as  they  please.  Each  man  must  be  provided  with  a 
grey  Mackintosh  cape,  descending  to  the  knees,  to 
keep  him  dry,  and  to  serve  as  a  blanket  at  night : 
this  is  to  be  rolled  up  when  not  required,  and  slung 
behind  the  shoulders,  and  cover  a  linen  bag  contain- 
ing a  pair  of  shoes,  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  a  flannel 
shirt.  Nothing  else  should  be  required,  but  every 
one  should  be  allowed  to  carry  as  much  more  as  he 
pleases.  In  bad  weather,  this  bag  would  be  hung 
round  the  neck  on  the  back  under  the  cape. 

"  The  commanding  officers  of  rifle  corps,  whenever 
they  march  from  home  upon  real  service,  should 
form  their  companies  and  troops  so  as  to  have  all  the 
best  men  in  one,  and  all  the  worst  in  another,  and 
so  forth.  They  would  thus  be  able  to  detach  a  good 
contingent,  though  the  whole  regiment  might  not  be 
fit  to  be  used.  General  Sir  Charles  Napier  published 
a  valuable  letter,  which  every  one  should  read,  in 
which  he  enumerates  the  things  necessary  for  such 
troops  to  do.     It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  irre- 

*  It  has  been  judiciously  suggested,  that  in  lieu  of  trousers,  the 
garment  known  as  "  Knickerbockers"  might  be  advantageously 
substituted.  These  are  long  loose  breeches,  usually  worn 
without  braces,  and  buckled  or  buttoned  round  the  waist  and 
knee.  .  They  obviate  the  drag  in  the  leg,  caused  by  walking  up 
hill  with  wet  muddy  trousers,  and  are  in  fact  as  convenient  and 
sensible  a  covering  for  the  lower  limbs  as  could  be  devised. 
With  them  may  be  worn  a  stout-ribbed  worsted  stocking  and 
ankle  boot;  but  a  gaiter  or  legging  of  cloth,  leather  or  un- 
bleached canvas,  which  could  be  readily  cleaned,  might  be  added. 
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gular  regiments  to  go  through  their  field  exercises, 
but  the  things  chiefly  to  be  practised  are,  firing  at 
a  target — running  at  least  a  hundred  yards  in  a 
minute — marching  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  a-day — 
moving  in  double-quick  time  over  ploughed  ground, 
&c. ;  all  movements  being  done  by  the  sound  of  the 
bugle. 

"  Every  rifleman  must  have  a  straight  sword, 
thicker  at  the  hilt  than  at  the  point,  and  tapering.  It 
must  be  fixed  on  the  rifle  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sight, 
by  having  the  catch  underneath  the  barrel.  When- 
ever the  regiment  is  sufficiently  steady  to  be  able  to 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  this  is  the  best  weapon  with 
which  to  meet  a  Frenchman.  It  requires  a  high 
state  of  discipline  to  do  this;  and  if  it  could  be 
attained  by  raw  levies,  pitchforks  and  blades  of 
scythes  on  poles  would  be  more  efficacious  than 
muskets  for  them.  Moving  in  line,  and  particularly 
at  double-quick  time,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  attain. 

"  The  large  houses  of  gentlemen  must  be  arranged 
as  hospitals  for  the  wounded.  Coarse  sacks,  seven 
feet  long,  four  wide,  and  two  deep,  filled  with  straw 
laid  across  are  the  best,  sweetest,  and  most  easy  beds 
on  which  any  man  can  lie.  I  say  filled — filled  as  full 
as  possible. 

"  The  Lord-lieutenant  should  register  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  medical  men  in  his  county, 
and  appoint  some  one  at  their  head  to  direct  their 
attendance  at  the  temporary  hospitals.  The  Lords - 
lieutenants  must  also  direct  some  deputy-lieutenants 
to  take  account  of  all  the  horses,  waggons,  spades, 
and  pickaxes  which  may  be  found  in  each  parish ; 
and  also  the  number  of  men  capable  of  using  them, 
who  are  too  old  to  serve  as  soldiers.  There  is  no 
country  in  which  it  is  more  easy  to  construct  impe- 
ls 9 
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diments  to  the  march  of  an  invading  army  than 
England,  by  cutting  ditches,  raising  embankments, 
throwing  down  trees,  &c;  all  of  which  are  fatal  to 
artillery ;  and  it  is  artillery  that  decides  the  fate  of 
battles  and  of  empires. 

"  The  women  may  be  of  great  use  in  bringing  pro- 
visions to  the  troops  that  are  engaged,  and  in  receiv- 
ing into  their  houses  the  inhabitants  who  have  aban- 
doned their  homes  in  the  line  of  the  enemy 's  advance, 
and  which  will  probably  have  been  burnt  to  the 
ground.  They  will,  of  course,  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices as  nurses ;  but  the  farther  they  keep  from  the 
country  occupied  by  the  enemy  the  better.  The 
horrors  of  war  are  sufficiently  terrible  for  all ;  but 
they  accumulate  with  unspeakable  aggravation  upon 
women.  Few  who  have  shared  in  them  but  reflect 
upon  them  afterwards  with  disgust ;  and  it  is  those 
military  men  in  England  who  know  what  the  reality 
is,  who  earnestly  implore  us  to  be  prepared  to 
repel  the  invaders,  should  they  come.  The  snresf 
iway  not  to  he  invaded  is  to  show  such  a  preparation  as 
I  shall  make  the  enemy  see  that  such  an  attempt  is  hopeless  ; 
and  one  part  of  our  danger  arises  from  the  activity, 
secrecy,  and  falseness  of  our  enemy.  He  has  re- 
peatedly asserted,  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  France 
capable  of  violating  the  constitution,  during  all  which 
time  he  was  plotting  how  to  do  it :  he  outwitted  the 
penetration  of  the  sharpest  men  in  the  Chambers ; 
out-generalled  Changarnier,  Lamoriciere,  and  all  the 
best  generals ;  without  a  whisper  of  his  intentions 
having  transpired. 

"  He  will  send  his  troops,  not  after  a  proclamation 
of  war,  but  during  a  proclamation  of  peace;  and 
they  will  have  landed  before  we  have  had  the 
smallest  intimation  of  his  intentions. 

(<  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  an  invading  army 
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to  conquer  this  country  if  we  resist  in  the  manner 
indicated  : — first,  because  the  sea  enables  us  to  pre- 
vent the  advance  guard  of  the  army  from  falling 
back  upon  its  reserve,  and  also  from  being  supported 
by  it ;  and,  secondly,  because  we  can  certainly,  sooner 
or  later,  bring  at  least  a  million  of  armed  men  down 
upon  them"  But,  I  need  scarcely  add  the  truism, 
that  everything  depends  upon  taking  adequate  mea- 
sures, upon  being  properly  prepared,  and  upon  being 
determined  never  to  make  any  terms,  but  to  conquer 
or  die/'' 

There  is  much  sound  sense  in  the  above  sugges- 
tions ;  they  are  particularly  valuable  at  this  moment, 
when  England  is  gathering  up  her  strength  as  she 
did  some  sixty  years  ago.  Under  the  expectation  of 
the  possibility  of  invasion  in  1794,  in  addition  to  a 
very  large  army  of  regulars,  and  a  Navy  manned  by 
85,000  seamen,  the  British  Government  subsidized 
40,000  Germans,  raised  her  Militia  to  100,000  men, 
and  called  oat  a  noble  array  of  Volunteers.  Between 
1798  and  1804,  when  these  forces  were  of  the  greatest 
account,  they  numbered  410,000,  inclusive  of  70,000 
Irish. 

On  the  1st  January,  1804,  as  appears  from  an 
official  return,  there  were  in  England  alone,  341,600 
Volunteers,  the  population  then  being  about  one-half 
of  its  present  amount. 


SECTION   III. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    VOLUNTEER    CORPS.  AS    DIS- 
TINCT FROM   CLUBS. 


The  Victoria  Rifle  Regiment  is  regarded  as  the 
model  corps,  ^#7"  excellence,  upon  which  all  those  now 
being  raised  over  the  country  will  be  formed.  In 
describing  its  constitution,  therefore,  every  requisite 
information  will  be  given,  in  order  that  it  may  serve 
as  a  guide  for  the  organization  of  other  corps. 

The  regiment  in  question  was  enrolled  for  home 
service,  in  1853,  under  the  "  Volunteer  Act"  of  1804. 
Its  present  complement  is  300  men,  in  four  compa- 
nies of  75  each,  but  these  numbers  will  probably  be- 
fore long  be  much  increased.  The  following  is  the 
establishment  of  officers  : — A  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
one  Major,  four  Captains,  four  first  Lieutenants, 
four  second  Lieutenants,  an  Adjutant,  and  a 
Surgeon.  None  of  these  officers  receive  any  re- 
muneration, with  the  exception  of  the  Adjutant, 
whose  duties  being  continuous  and  somewhat  severe, 
he  is  provided  with  a  house  and  an  annual  stipend, 
in  addition  to  his  army  half-pay. 

The  sergeant-major  is  constantly  in  attendance, 
to  give  instruction  in  musketry  &c. ;  and  a  resi- 
dent armourer,  who  is  provided  with  a  house  upon 
the  ground,  has  charge  of  the  arms.  The  Corps  has 
also  the  paid  services  of  a  bugler  and  marker ;  both 
formerly  in  the  BAfle  Brigade.  The  arms  used  are 
the  short  Enfield  rifle,  with  sword  bayonet.  The 
uniform  is  black,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
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petent  judges  the  neatest  and  most  appropriate  worn 
by  any  regiment.  It  is  represented  in  the  preceding 
page.  While  alluding  to  this  subject,  it  may  be 
observed  here  that  an  iron-grey  would  be  about  the 
best  hue  for  the  uniform  of  a  rifle  corps  in  actual 
service.  The  shako  and  plume  are  worn  only  on 
parade;  the  forage-cap,  shown  in  the  frontispiece, 
being  the  covering  ordinarily  worn  at  drill.  The 
total  cost  of  the  outfit  for  a  private  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Tunic  and  trousers  . 

Forage  cap        .... 

Shako  and  plume 

Cross  belt,  with  cartouche-box  . 

Enfield  rifle  (better  finished  than  the 
common  regulation  arm),  with  sword 
bayonet  and  scabbard  complete      .     4  10     0 

The  members  of  this  corps  being  all 
by  birth  and  position  armigeri,  and 
as  such,  entitled  to  wear  a  sword 
when  they  parade  without  rifle  and 
bayonet,  are  provided  with  that 
side  arm,  although  this,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  not  a  requisite,  the  cost 
with  belt  being     .         ,         .         .     4  10     0 


£4,  10 

0 

0  14 

0 

2     2 

0 

2     5 

0 

Total         <£>18  11     0 

Should  he  think  proper,  the  recruit  may  provide 
himself  with  a  regimental  great  coat  or  cloak  ;  cost, 
five  guineas. 

If  to  the  above  amount  we  add  one  guinea  en- 
trance fee,  and  two  guineas  for  the  subscription 
for  the  first  year,  paid  always  in  advance,  we  shall 
find  that  each  member  disburses  in  the  first  instance 
rather  more  than  twenty  guineas.     It  will,  however, 
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be  obvious  that  a  very  efficient  corps,  composed  of 
men  of  an  inferior  social  class,  clad  in  some  such 
loose  garment  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  in  lieu  of  a  regular  uniform,  and  armed  with 
the  common  Enfield  rifle  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, either  gratuitously  or  at  the  cost  price,  say 
about  SI.  8s.  or  31.  10s.,  may  be  equipped  at  a  much 
more  moderate  rate;  viz.,  for  about  81.  each. 

The  regulations  of  the  Corps  are  necessarily  framed 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Acts  now  in  force,  the 
members  being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  soldiers ; 
and  upon  their  admission,  taking  the  same  oath  that 
is  administered  to  ail  officers  and  soldiers  in  her 
Majesty's  service. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
joined  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  and  are  now 
coming  in,  are  candidates  for  commissions  in  the 
Army  and  Militia,  who  are  thus  laudably  taking 
advantage  of  an  admirable  opportunity  for  qualifying 
themselves  for  their  future  regimental  duties,  by 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  drill  in 
company  with  others  occupying  the  same  social 
position.  They  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  going 
through  a  similar  ordeal  at  a  future  time,  in  not  very 
pleasant  propinquity  with  the  rank  and  file  they  will 
have  to  command. 

Were  our  Military  Authorities  only  aware  of  the 
very  great  advantage  thus  afforded,  not  only  to  the 
young  officers  themselves,  but  to  the  Service  at 
large,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  make  the  produc- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  Adjutant 
of  the  Victoria  Rifles  a  sine  qua,  non  on  the  part 
of  every  applicant. 

This  corps  more  especially  claims  notice,  because  it 
has  now  been  established  for  a  series  of  years,  is 
thoroughly  organized,  and  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
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in  its  Adjutant  as  active,  intelligent,  and  efficient  an 
officer  as  any  in  her  Majesty's  service."* 

Many  months  must  necessarily  elapse  ere  any 
other  corps,  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the  one 
in  question,  could  get  into  working  order ;  and  even 
then,  there  can  be  no  probability  that  any  metropoli- 
tan corps  at  least,  would  rival  the  "  Victoria"  in  the 
high  character  of  its  component  elements.  The  rank 
and  file  of  this  well-trained  regiment  now  comprises 
a  very  large  proportion  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
men,  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  officers 
who  have  served  in  the  army,  a  considerable  number 
of  members  of  the  Bar,  and  not  a  few  county  magis- 
trates.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  London  and 
its  vicinity,  all  gentlemen  of  any  position,  desirous  of 
becoming  Volunteers,  will  naturally  desire  to  enrol 
themselves  in  what  must  be  considered  the  "  crack" 
corps,  in  preference  to  connecting  themselves  with  any 
new  and  doubtful  association,  compounded  probably 
of  heterogeneous  materials,  which,  after  incurring 
heavy  expenses,  may  not  after  all  be  found  to  work 
harmoniously,  and  may  soon  have  to  be  wound  up. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  no  less  than  from 
its  having  taken  the  initiative  long  ago,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Victoria  Rifles  will  continue  to 
hold  the  same  relative  position  to  any  new  metro- 
politan corps  of  the  kind,  that  the  Guards  do  to  the 
regiments  of  the  Line,  and  that  from  its  ranks  officers 
will  continue  to  be  eagerly  sought  to  take  commis- 
sions in  other  Corps.  The  present  high  character  of 
the  Corps  is  always  likely  to  be  maintained,  as  recruits 
are  only  admitted  by  the  officers,  after  ballot,  as 
vacancies  occur.  Every  candidate  must  besides  be 
proposed  by  one  member,  and  seconded  by  another. 

*  Lieutenant  Trew,  late  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  resident  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  regiment  at  Kilburn. 
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A  rifle  battalion  similarly  constituted  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  Victoria  Corps  was  founded  at  Exeter, 
under  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1852.  It  is  stated  that  three  or  four  full 
companies  might  be  raised  in  that  city  among  a  re- 
spectable class  of  young  men,  who,  if  not  enrolled  in 
this  corps,  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  drawn  for  in 
the  militia.  "  If  the  employers  of  clerks,  shopmen, 
warehousemen,  &c,  would  arrange  so  as  to  give  their 
young  men  six  or  seven  hours  a  week  for  drill,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,"  says  a  gentleman  connected  with 
Exeter,  "  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  class  of 
volunteers  would  enrol  themselves."  With  reference 
to  the  expense,  one  of  the  officers  (Captain  Moore) 
stated  that  the  uniform,  accoutrements,  &c,  would 
cost  61. 12s.  6d.}  and  that  the  corps  has  in  store  rifles 
sufficient  to  arm  seventy  men.  It  has  been  further 
suggested  that  subscriptions  might  be  received  from 
the  public,  and  applied  in  cases  where  Volunteers  were 
unable  to  pay  more  than  half  the  necessary  expense. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  Corps,  analo- 
gous in  some  respects  to  the  one  already  described, 
has  existed  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  where  the  gallant  and  loyal 
inhabitants  have  for  centuries  banded  themselves 
together  for  the  defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes. 
This  militia  resembles  a  land-wehr  rather  than  a 
purely  volunteer  force,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  and  comprises  every  male  inhabitant, 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixty,  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  be  his  rank  what  it  may.  It  is  an 
Anglo-Norman  institution,  whereby  gratuitous  suit 
and  service  is  performed  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
enjoyment  of  certain  ancient  privileges. 

As  soon  as  a  lad  attains  the  proper  age,  his  name 
is  enrolled  on  the  militia-list,  he  is  regularly  drilled, 
and  in  due  time  is  clothed,  armed,  and  attached  to 
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one  of  the  battalions  belonging  to  his  district.  He 
continues  to  serve  to  the  end  of  a  prescribed  period, 
unless  exempted  by  a  medical  board. 

The  force  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  consists  of 
battalions  of  artillery  and  infantry,  which  are  called 
out  for  parades  and  field-days  at  the  command  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  bears  the  rank  of  a 
Major-General  in  her  Majesty's  service.  Regular 
attendance,  and  perfect  subordination  when  under 
arms,  are  secured  by  fines,  and,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, by  imprisonment.  The  duties  discharged  by 
these  troops  during  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
in  addition  to  frequent  drills,  v/ere,  statute  labour 
for  the  repair  of  the  sea-coast  defences,  and  watch 
and  ward  by  day  and  night.  At  this  period  Sir  John 
Doyle  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Guernsey,  and 
General  Don,  Governor  of  Jersey ;  and  by  both  of 
those  distinguished  officers  the  efficiency  of  the 
militia,  and  their  soldier-like  bearing,  were  highly 
appreciated  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  only  expense  entailed  upon  Government  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  troops  is,  the  payment  of  a 
certain  number  of  Adjutants,  or  inspectors,  providing 
the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  with 
arms,  and  ammunition,  and  clothing  them  in  the 
British  uniform  at  stated,  but  distant  periods. 
Those  who  are  incapable  of  bearing  arms  are  ap- 
pointed to  warn  the  rest,  and  this  arrangement  is  so 
efficient  that  the  whole  force  can  be  concentrated  on 
any  one  point  at  all  times  with  very  little  delay. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when 
her  Majesty  visited  Guernsey  in  August,  1846,  her 
arrival  was  not  notified  until  late  in  the  evening,  and 
by  daybreak  the  following  morning,  each  soldier  ap- 
peared at  the  rendezvous,  armed  and  in  uniform. 

The  infantry,  besides  being  instructed  in  battalion 
drill,  are  now  trained  for  rifle  practice,  and  it  is  more 
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than  probable  tliat  a  very  efficient  force  of  marksmen 
will  in  process  of  time  be  organized ;  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  France  their  skill  as  shots 
would  be  as  formidable  as  that  of  the  Vendeans  or 
the  Tyrolese.  That  they  can  be  relied  upon  in  cases 
of  emergency  is  matter  of  history,  since  in  1781  the 
Jersey  Militia  supported  the  regulars  in  repelling  a 
French  invasion  Y^hen  De  Ruttecourt  landed  there  ; 
and  in  1783  the  Guernsey  Militia  aided  in  quelling 
a  mutiny  which  had  broken  out  in  an  Irish  regi- 
ment quartered  in  the  citadel. 

It  would  be  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to  this 
country,  if  the  principle  here  detailed  were  extended 
to  all  her  colonies.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  recommended 
a  proposition  to  this  effect,  no  longer  ago  than  last 
year,  strongly  advocating  the  formation  of  Colonial 
Volunteer  Corps,  much  upon  this  model. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  question  more  imme- 
diately before  us,  v^e  will  suppose  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  organize  a  "Regiment  of  Volunteers,  and 
that  a  sufficient  number  to  begin  with — say  300 
names—have  been  subscribed. 

Two  classes  of  members  should  be  nominated : 
those  who  from  various  circumstances  can  contribute 
to  the  funds  only,  without  giving  personal  attend- 
ance ;  and  those  who  are  willing  to  serve,  to  arm 
and  equip  themselves,  and  to  pay  besides  a  moderate 
yearly  subscription.  Of  course,  if  the  Legislature 
does  its  duty,  we  may  shortly  add  a  third  class,  who 
being  provided  with  arms,  &c,  by  the  State,  and 
receiving  some  reasonable  remuneration,  will  give 
their  service  only.* 

*  As  matters  now  stand,  however,  all  that  the  Government  has 
yet  clone  is  to  vouchsafe  permission  to  those  who  like  to  put 
themselves  to  the  expense  of  101.  or  201.  to  apply  to  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant  for  leave  to  do  so. 
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As  in  the  formation  of  a  Club,  so  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  selection  of  a  ground,  and  the 
erection  of  two  or  three  different  targets,  with  a 
sufficient  mound,  or  wall  behind,  is  the  first  consi- 
deration. As  regards  the  Staff,  differing  as  I  do  on 
this  point  from  Mr.  Drummond,  I  must  say  that  no 
departure  can  safely  be  made  from  the  detailed  esta- 
blishment of  the  Victoria  Rifles. 

The  Colonel,  and  other  officers,  may  be  unpaid, 
and  the  full  number  need  not  be  filled  up  at  once. 
Indeed,  commissions,  as  already  stated,  should  be 
held  out  as  prizes  for  the  more  meritorious  and  the 
most  proficient  of  the  privates.  To  begin  with,  an 
active  Adjutant  is  absolutely  essential :  a  retired  ser- 
jeant-major,  or  a  half-pay  Lieutenant  in  a  rifle  regi- 
ment, who  would  be  content  with  a  moderate  remu- 
neration for  his  services,  would  be  the  most  useful 
man  for  this  duty.  A  paid  serjeant-armourer,  a 
bugler,  and  marker,  must  also  be  engaged,  and  if 
the  funds  will  admit  of  it,  a  drill-serjeant,  through 
whose  hands  each  recruit  should  pass  as  he  enters ; 
nor  should  any  be  permitted  to  take  their  places  in 
the  ranks  till  their  proficiency  in  squad  drill  has 
been  attested  by  the  instructor.  They  should  then 
go  through  a  complete  course  of  musketry,  and 
"judging  distance  drill,"  as  taught  at  Hythe.  All 
that  is  requisite  to  be  known  of  this,  will  be  found 
in  "  The  Rifle  and  how  to  use  it,"  4th  edition, 
p.*  143 — 157  ;  as  also  in  another  part  of  that  work, 
how  to  select  a  rifle,  together  with  tolerably  minute 
instructions  for  the  tyro  in  target  practice. 

The  recruits  will  now  be  prepared  to  receive  in- 
struction in  the  manual  and  platoon  exercises,  or  if 
they  can  spare  the  time,  these  instructions  can  be 
imparted  concurrently  with  those  already  indicated. 


SECTION  IV. 

MANUAL  AND   PLATOON   EXERCISES. 

Preliminary  Observations. 

The  following  instructions  are  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  new  drill,  as  now  practised  by  all  British 
Light  Infantry  corps. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  imagine  that  proficiency  at 
the  target,  is  all  that  is  required  to  constitute  an 
efficient  Volunteer.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
he  should^  in  addition,  act  with  precision  in  concert 
with  others;  and  learn  that  implicit  obedience  to 
his  officers  without  which  no  man  has  any  preten- 
sion to  be  considered  a  soldier,  for  without  it  he 
would  be  worse  than  useless  in  the  field. 

Any  body  of  men,  whatever  their  skill  as  shots 
might  be,  who  should  venture  upon  active  service, 
under  the  supposition  that  each  individual  would 
there  be  free  to  act  independently,  as  might  seem  best 
to  himself,  would  soon  find,  though  too  late,  that 
their  zeal  and  valour  would  be  wholly  misplaced,  that 
they  would  be  continually  in  the  way,  without  much 
chance  of  doing  good,  and  would,  perhaps,  not  un- 
frequently  suffer  as  severely  from  the  fire  of  their 
friends  as  of  their  foes. 

Rifle  clubs,  and  rifle  associations,  are  invaluable 
institutions  in  their  way,  but  their  members  must 
not  imagine  that,  even  after  months  of  mere  practice 
at  the  target,  they  can  be  deemed  useful  soldiers. 
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They  have,  it  is  true,  learnt  an  important  branch 
of  their  duty,  hut  they  are  then  only  fit  to  be  drafted 
into  a  Rifle  Corps.  In  fact,  until  they  are  so  en- 
rolled, and  have  taken  the  prescribed  oath,  all  drilling 
and  training  is  illegal,  and  subjects  those  concerned 
in  it  to  penal  consequences. 


All  drill  for  Volunteers  should  be  as  simple,  and 
as  little  irksome  as  possible.    The  chief  objects  are  : — 

1st.  That  each  individual  should  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  every  part  of  his  rifle  to  enable  him  to 
take  it  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again,  when 
requisite. 

2nd.  That  he  should  know  how  to  load  it  pro- 
perly. 

3rd.  How  to  regulate  his  aim  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  object  to  be  hit. 

4th.  Be  practised  in  estimating  distances  within 
the  ordinary  range  of  his  rifle. 

5th.  Be  able  on  all  occasions  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  will  be  enabled — 
To  aim  with  facility ; 

To  keep  his  body  steady  without  constraint ; 
To  be  careful  above  all  not  to  allow  his  sights  to 

incline  on  one  side  or  the  other ; 
To  support  the  recoil. 

6th.  When  pulling  or  rather  cc  pinching"  the 
trigger  in  the  act  of  firing,  to  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  derange  his  aim. 

These  few  simple  rules  comprise  nearly  all  that  is 
really  necessary  to  enable  any  man  to  attain  the 
maximum  effect  with  his  rifle. 

The  author  has  purposely  avoided  encumbering 
the  present  work  by  introducing  the  ordinary  re- 
cruit or  squad  drill,  but  as  it  is  essential  that  Volun- 
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teers,  when  called  out,  or  co-operating  with  other 
troops,  should  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
Light  Infantry  drill,*  the  details  of  that  exercise  have 
been  fully  given. 

That  drill  has  of  late  been  so  much  modified,  that 
every  existing  manual  may  be  considered  obsolete. 
The  author  has  endeavoured  still  further  to  simplify 
the  instructions  contained  in  the  following  pages,  so 
as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  every  capacity. 

The  drill  here  described  has  reference  to  the  short 
regulation  rifle.  The  introduction  of  breech-loaders 
would  at  once  render  unnecessary  many  of  the 
movements  now  requisite  with  the  more  clumsy  and 
cumbersome  muzzle  loader. 


*  The  following  observations  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  James  Napier  well  merit  introduction  here : — 

"  With  regard  to  Volunteer  Corps,  they  should  consist  of  from  one  to  four 
companies,  of  100  men  each,  with  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants.  Let  each  man 
carry  two  cartridge  boxes,  made  to  slide  on  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  so  that  one 
may  be  carried  before  and  one  behind,  each  holding  thirty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion :  thus  the  weight  would  be  divided. 

"  G-et  some  old  soldier  for  your  adjutant,  to  teach  you,  not  a  long  course  of 
drill,  but  just  seven  things,  viz.  : — 

"1.  To  face  right  and  left  by  word  of  command. 

•*  2.  To  march  in  Hue  and  in  column. 

"3.  To  extend  and  close  files  as  light  infantry,  with  'supports/ 

"  4.  To  change  front  in  extended  and  in  close  order. 

"  5.  To  relieve  the  skirmishers. 

"  6.  To  form  solid  squares  and  '  rallying  squares/ 

"7 .  To  form  an  advanced  guard. 

"  These  seven  things  are  all  that  you  require ;  do  not  let  any  one  persuade  you 
to  learn  more. 

"  Let  the  target  practice  be  constant.  Also  habituate  your  corps  to  take  long 
marches  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  with  arms  and  ammunition  on  ,•  and 
also  in  running,  or  what  is  called  *  double  quick  time/  These  must  be  arrived 
at  by  gradually  increasing  from  small  d'stances.  jSo  single  man,  much  less  a 
body  of  men,  can  make  these  exertions  without  training.  Also  subscribe  for 
premiums  to  those  who  are  the  best  shots.  Do  not  be  exclusive  in  forming  your 
corps;  take  your  gamekeepers  as  your  comrades,  and  any  of  your  labourers  that 
will  enrol  themselves.  A  gentleman  will  find  no  braver  or  better  comrades 
than  among  his  own  immediate  neighbours  and  tenants.  Should  you  require 
to  throw  up  a  breastwork,  they  will  be  more  handy  with  the  spades  and 
pickaxes  than  yourselves." 


R.   Va 


SECTION  V. 


THE  NEW  MANUAL   EXERCISE   FOR   RIFLEMEN. 


At  the  word  "  Shoulder  Arms,"  the  rifle  is  to  be  carried  in  the 
right  hand  at  the  full  extent  of  the  arm,  close  to  the  side ;  guard 
to  the  front,  the  forefinger  and  thumb  round  it,  the  remaining 
fingers  under  the  cock,  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel  close  in  to 
the  hollow  of  the  shoulder. 


1st. 

Secure, 
Arms. 


Seize  the  rifle  with  the  left  hand  at  the  lower 
band,  raising  it  a  few  inches  by  slightly  bending 
the  right  arm,  but  without  moving  the  barrel  from 
the  shoulder,  and  slip  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
under  the  cock,  bringing  the  fingers  under  the 
guard  to  the  front,  and  slanting  downwards ;  both 
arms  close  to  the  body ;  left  hand  square  with  the 
left  elbow. 

Pass  the  rifle  smartly  to  the  left  side,  and  cant 
the  butt  to  the  left  rear,  with  the  right  hand  to 
bring  the  rifle  under  the  arm,  quitting  the  right 
hand  immediately  to  the  right  side;  the  cock  to  be 
close  up  under  the  arm -pit,  the  barrel  to  be  upper- 
most, slanting  downwards  and  inclining  to  the 
right  front ;  the  rifle  to  be  firmly  grasped  with  the 
left  hand,  which  is  to  be  rather  below  the  hip ;  the 
left  elbow  a  little  to  the  rear ;  the  lock  not  to  be 
visible. 


N.B. — In  marching  or  standing  at  ease,  the  right  hand  is  to 
grasp  the  rifle  above  the  lower  band,  the  stock  to  rest  on  the 
left  arm,  and  the  left  hand  to  lay  hold  of  the  right  arm  above 
the  wrist. 
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2nd.        J     Carry  the  rifle  to  the  right  side  with  the  left 
Shoulder,   1  hand,  and  seize  it  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of 
Arms.      J  the  right  hand  round  the  guard  (remaining  fingers 
under  the  cock),  at  the  full  extent  of  the  arm  with- 
out constraint,  the  left  hand  to  steady  it  in  the 
shoulder ;  arm  close  to  the  body. 


Two. 


Bring  the  left  hand  smartly  to  the  left  side. 


3rd. 
Order, 
Arms. 


Two. 


4dh. 
Fix, 

Swords. 


f  Seize  the  rifle  with  the  left  hand,  thumb  and 
fingers  round  the  piece,  the  little  finger  in  line 
with  the  point  of  the  right  shoulder,  but  without 
moving  the  barrel  therefrom,  arm  close  in  to  the 
body. 

Bring  the  rifle  down  in  the  left  hand  as  low 
as  the  left  arm  will  admit,  keeping  the  arm  and 
rifle  close  to  the  body,  and  with  the  right  hand, 
which  is  to  seize  the  rifle  between  the  bands, 
place  the  butt  quietly  on  the  ground,  even  with 
the  toe  of  the  right  foot ;  bringing  the  left  hand  at 
the  same  instant  smartly  to  the  left  side;  the 
right  arm  to  be  slightly  bent,  the  thumb  pressed 
against  the  thigh,  fingers  slanting  towards  the 
x  ground. 

Place  the  rifle  with  the  right  hand  smartly 
between  the  knees,  guard  to  the  front,  and  imme- 
diately seize  the  handle  of  the  sword  with  the 
right  hand  (the  left  hand  holding  the  scabbard), 
and  draw  it  towards  the  muzzle,  raising  the  point 
upwards  when  clear  of  the  scabbard,  and  seize 
the  rifle  with  the  left  hand  at  the  "nose  cap," 
then  place  the  back  part  of  the  handle  against 
the  lock  side  of  barrel,  knuckles  to  the  right,  arm 
close  to  the  body,  and  slide  the  spring  on  to  the 
catch,  and  the  ring  on  to  the  muzzle ;  when  this 
is  done,  seize  the  rifle  with  the  right  hand  be- 
tween the  bands,  bring  the  left  hand  smartly  to 
the  left  side,  and  come  to  the  position  of  "  Order 
\Arms." 
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Shoulder 
Arms. 


Two. 

6lh. 
Present, 
Arms. 
Two. 


Three. 


7th. 

Shoulder, 

Arms. 


Two. 


/  Eaise  the  rifle  with  a  smart  cant  of  the  right 
hand,  and  seize  the  trigger  guard  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  at  the  full  extent  of  the  arm,  the 
remaining  fingers  under  the  cock,  at  the  same  time 
seize  the  rifle  also  with  the  left  hand  in  line  with 
the  elbow  to  steady  it  in  the  shoulder,  arm  close  to 
the  body. 

Ering  the  left  hand  smartly  to  the  left  side. 

Seize  the  rifle  with  the  left  hand  as  in  the  first 
motion  of  "  Secure  Arms." 

Eaise  the  rifle  with  the  right  hand  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  shoulder  to  the  poise,  bringing  it  in 
front  of  the  centre  of  the  body,  lock  to  the  front, 
at  the  same  time  place  the  left  hand  smartly  on  the 
stock  with  the  fingers  pointing  upwards,  the  thumb 
close  to  the  forefinger,  the  point  in  line  with  the 
mouth,  the  wrist  on  the  trigger  guard,  the  left 
elbow  close  to  the  butt,  the  right  elbow  and  butt 
close  to  the  body. 

Bring  the  rifle  down  with  a  quick  motion  as  low 
as  the  right  hand  will  admit  without  constraint, 
guard  to  the  front,  and  grasp  it  with  the  left  hand, 
the  little  finger  touching  the  projection  above  the 
lock  plate,  thumb  between  stock  and  barrel,  at 
the  same  time  draw  back  the  right  foot  so  that 
the  hollow  of  it  may  touch  the  left  heel ;  lightly 
holding  the  small  of  the  butt  with  the  right  hand, 
fingers  pointing  rather  downwards ;  the  rifle  in  this 
position  to  be  totally  supported  with  the  left  hand, 
close  in  front  of  and  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
body. 

Bring  the  rifle  to  the  right  side,  and  seize  it 
with  the  right  hand,  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
round  the  guard  at  the  full  extent  of  the  arm, 
remaining  fingers  under  the  cock,  bringing  the  left 
hand  square  with  the  left  elbow  and  the  right 
foot  to  its  original  position,  both  arms  close  to  the 
body. 

Bring  the  left  hand  smartly  to  the  left  side. 

Seize  the  rifle  with  the  left  hand,  as  in  the  first 
motion  of  "  Secure  Arms." 

Bring  the  rifle  jn  the  left  hand  to  a  diagonal 
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position  across  the  body,  lock  to  the  front,  and 
seize  the  small  of  the  butt  at  once  with  the  right 
hand,  thumb  and  fingers  round  the  stock,  the  left 
wrist  to  be  opposite  the  left  breast,  both  elbows 
close  to  the  body,  the  muzzle  slanting  upwards,  so 
that  the  barrel  may  cross  opposite  the  point  of  the 
left  shoulder. 


9th.  J  Make  a  right  half  face  by  raising  the  toes  and 
Charge,  f  turning  upon  the  heels,  the  right  toes  to  point  to 
Swords.  I  the  right,  the  left  full  to  the  front,  and  bring  down 
/  the  rifle  to  nearly  a  horizontal  position  at  the  right 
\  side,  with  the  muzzle  inclining  a  little  upwards, 
I  the  right  wrist  to  rest  against  the  hollow  of  the 
I  thigh  below  the  hip,  the  thumb  of  right  hand  point- 
\  ing  to  the  muzzle. 

When  a  battalion  in  line  charges  with  swords,  the  whole 
advance  at  a  firm  quick  step  with  shouldered  arms;  at  the 
command  "  Prepare  to  charge"  the  rifles  of  the  front  rank 
will  be  brought  to  the  Jong  trail,  and  those  of  the  rear  rank 
to  the  slope;  at  the  word  "  Charge,"  the  rifles  of  the  front 
rank  will  be  brought  smartly  to  the  charging  position,  and 
the  pace  increased  to  " double  march"  carefully  avoiding  too 
much  hurry.  At  the  word  "  Halt"  both  ranks  halt  and 
shoulder  arms. 


10th. 

Shoulder, 

Arms. 


( 


Eaise  the  rifle  perpendicularly  at  the  right  side, 
seizing  it  with  the  right  hand,  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger round  the  guard  at  the  full  extent  of  the 
arm,  the  remaining  fingers  under  the  cock,  the  left 
hand  holding  the  piece  above  the  lower  band  square 
with  the  left  elbow,  both  arms  close  in  to  the  body, 
facing  at  the  same  time  to  the  front. 
Two.  \      Bring  the  left  hand  smartly  to  the  left  side. 

N.JB.  In  the  foregoing  motions  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  squareness  of  the  body,  and  to  avoid  raising  or  sinking  the 
shoulder. 


11  th. 

Slope 'i 
Arms. 
Ttoo. 


Seize  the  rifle  with  the  left  hand  as  in  the  first 
motion  of  "  Secure  Arms." 

Bring  the  rifle  to  the  left  side,  and  seize  it  at 
once  with  the  left  hand,  the  two  first  joints  of  the 
fingers  grasping  the  butt,  the  thumb  alone  to  be 
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TJcree. 
12th. 


on  the  heel  of  it,  the  muzzle  to  slant  to  the  rear, 
and  the  guard  pressed  gentry  against  the  hollow 

the  shoulder;  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm  to 
in  to  the  side,  the  hand  in  a  line  with  the 

>wa  the  toe  of  the  butt  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  left  thigh ;  the  right  hand  holding  the  small, 
thumb  and  fingers  round  the  stock,  arm  close  in  to 
the  body. 

Bring  the  right  hand  smartly  to  the  right  side. 

Bring  the  right  hand  smartly  across  the  body 
and  place  it  on  the  left  hand;  thumbs  of  both 
hands  on  the  heel  of  the  butt,  that  of  the  left  near- 
est to  the  lock;  at  the  same  time  move  the  left 
foot  six  inches  to  the  front,  with  the  toes  pointing 
to  the  left  front  (feet  separated),  the  left  knee  to 
be  slightly  bent,  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  to  be  brought  on  the  right  leg ;  no 
constraint. 


13th.       j       Bring  the  left  foot,  back  in  line  with  the  right, 

Attention.  ',  right  hand  smartly  to  the  right  side. 


Ut7i. 
Carry, 
Arms. 
Two 


loth. 
Order, 
Arms. 

im. 

Ukfix, 
Swords. 


I      Seize  the  small  of  the  butt  with  the  right  hand, 
fingers  and  thumb  round  the  stock,  arm  close  in  to 

the  body. 

Bring  the  rifle  to  the  right  side,  and  seize  it 
with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  round  the  guard,  the 
\    remaining  fingers  under  the  cock,  at  the  full  extent 
of  the  right  arm;    the  left  hand  to   be  brought 
the  body  with  the  fingers  extended  on  the 
rifle  in  line  with  the  elbow  to   steady  it  to  the 
shoulder;  thumb  close  to  the  forefinger. 
Three.    \      Bring  the  left  hand  smartly  to  the  left  side. 


As  detailed  in  Xo.  3. 

Place  the  rifle  with  the  right  hand  smartly  be- 
tween the  knees,  guard  to  the  front,  and  seize  it 
with  the  left  hand  at  the  "  nose  cap,"  as  also  the 
handle  of  the  sword  with  the  right  hand,  knuckles 
to  the   front,  fingers   pointing  downwards ;    then 
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17th. 

Stand, 
at  ease. 


with,  the  forefinger  press  the  spring  inwards,  raise 
the  sword  upwards,  and  drop  the  point,  with  the 
edge  to  the  front,  towards  the  scabbard,  raising  the 
right  elbow  in  doing  so,  at  the  same  time  move  the 
left  hand  smartly  and  seize  the  scabbard  to  guide 
the  sword  into  it,  this  being  done,  seize  the  rifle 
with  the  right  hand,  and  come  to  the  position  of 
" order  arms" 

Push  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  to  the  front  with  the 
right  hand,  arm  close  to  the  side ;  at  the  same  time 
move  the  left  foot  six  inches  to  the  front,  &c.,  as 
detailed  at  JSTo.  12. 


The  foregoing  exercise  is  applicable  for  Serjeants,  and  super- 
sedes the  "  Fusil  exercise." 

Serjeants  in  line  will  remain  steady  at  "shoulder  arms" 
during  the  performance  of  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise. 

In  taking  up  an  alignment,  the  rifle  is  to  be  raised  with  the 
left  hand  grasping  the  butt,  thumb  on  the  heel-plate,  the  small 
of  the  butt  being  seized  with  the  right  hand,  the  piece  brought 
before  the  body,  the  barrel  to  the  front. 


Time. 


In  the  manual  exercise  the  different  motions  should  be  per- 
formed, with  one  pause  of  the  slow  time  of  march,  between 
each,  except  that  o£ fixing  sivords,  in  which  longer  time  must  be 
given ;  one  pause  should  also  be  made  between  the  first  and  last 
parts  of  the  words  of  command,  for  instance,  shoulder  (one 
pause)  arms,  both  in  the  manual  and  platoon. 

The  manual  is  not  to  be  executed  by  one  word,  but  each  sepa- 
rate command  is  to  be  given  by  the  officer  who  commands  the 
body  performing  it. 

In  ordering  arms  from  any  position,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  rifle  from  striking  the  ground,  nor  is  it  at  any 
time  to  be  unnecessarily  shaken* 
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/  From  the  "Order"  toith      From  the  Shoulder  with 
Long  and  Short  Rifle.  Long  Rifle 


Trail, 
Arms. 


Bring  the  rifle  to  a 
horizontal  position  at 
the  nght  side,  holding 
it  with  the  right  hand 
hehind  the  lower  hand 
(thumh  and  fingers 
round  the  piece)  at  the 
full  extent  of  the  arm  : 
at  the  same  time  the 
rear  rank  man  -will  take 
a  short  pace  to  the  rear, 
so  that  the  muzzle  of 
his  lifle  may  he  just  in 
front  and  clear  of  the 
wrist  of  his  front  rank 
man. 


Seize  the  rifle  with 
the  right  hand  under 
the  lower  hand,  arm 
close  in  to  the  body, 
thumh  and  fingers 
round  the  piece. 

Tivo.  —Bring  the  rifle 
in  the  right  hand  to  a 
horizontal  position  at 
the  right  side,  and  hold 
it  at  the  full  extent  of 
the  arm;  at  the  same 
time  the  rear  rank  man 
will  take  a  shoit  pace 
to  the  rear,  so  that  the 
muzzle  of  his  rifle  may 
be  just  in  front  and 
clear  of  the  wrist  of  his 
front  rank  man. 


From   the   Advance,    or 
Shoidder  with  Short  Rifle. 

Seize  the  rifle  with 
the  left  hand,  little 
finger  in  line  with  the 
elbow,  arm  close  in  to 
the  body. 

Two.— Bring  the  rifle 
to  a  horizontal  position 
at  the  right  side,  seizing 
it  at  once  with  the 
right  hand  behind  the 
lower  band  (thumb  and 
fingers  round  the  piece) 
at  the  full  extent  of  the 
arm,  bringing  the  left 
hand  smartly  to  the  left 
side ;  at  the  same  time 
the  rear  rank  man  will 
take  a  short  pace  to  the 
rear. 


Change, 
Arms. 


Bring  the  rifle  to  a  perpendicular  position  at  the 
right  side,  and  seize  it  with  the  left  hand  close 
above  the  sight,  and  carry  it  round  to  the  left  side, 
bringing  it  to  a  horizontal  position  at  the  full 
c  extent  of  the  arm. 


When  moving  with  trailed  arms,  at  the  word  "  halt"  arms 
are  to  be  ordered,  when  the  rear  rank  will  close  to  the  front.  In 
Eifle  corps  at  the  word  "  March,"  arms  are  to  be  trailed  without 
any  command. 


Order, 

Arms 

(from  the 

trail.) 


Bring  the  rifle  at  once  to  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion at  the  right  side,  and  place  the  butt  quietly 
on  the  ground,  and  come  to  the  position  of  "  order 


arms: 


1V.B. — To  relieve  the  men,  the  arms  may  be  "trailed"  on  the 
line  of  march,  or  when  moving  as  light  infantry. 

Trailed  arms  must  never  be  used  with  fixed  bayonets,  except 
in  preparing  to  charge ;  nor  in  file  marching,  nor  in  any  field 
movements  where  close  marching  is  required. 


If  required  to  move  a  few  paces  backwards  or  forwards  when 
at  ordered  arms,  the  rifle  is  merely  to  be  raised  from  the  ground, 
keeping  the  barrel  close  to  the  shoulder. 
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TO  PILE  ARMS. 


The   company  standing  in   close   order,  with  ordered  arms, 
are  to  be  numbered  from  right  to  left. 


Pile, 
Arms. 


(  At  the  word  "pile"  the  rear  rank  step  ten 
inches  to  the  rear,  and  the  front  rank  draw  back 
their  right  feet  in  order  to  face  to  the  right  about ; 
at  the  word  "  arms"  the  front  rank  will  face  about, 
bringing  their  rifles  with  them  to  ordered  arms ; 
the  front  and  rear  rank  men  will  then  place  the 
butts,  locks  inwards,  against  the  inside  of  their 
outer  feet  as  close  to  the  heel  as  possible,  after 
which  the  right  file  rear  rank  and  the  left  file  front 
rank  will  incline  their  rifles  towards  each  other, 
and  cross  ramrods ;  the  right  file  front  rank  will 
at  once  place  his  left  hand  round  the  muzzle  of  his 
left  file,  bearing  it  from  him,  and  with  his  right 
hand  lock  ramrods  by  passing  his  between  the 
ramrods  and  to  the  right  of  the  muzzles  of  the 
other  rifles,  the  left  file  rear  rank  will  then  lodge 
his  rifle  between  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles  of  the 
front  rank,  sling  uppermost.  When  there  is  an 
odd  file,  the  front  and  rear  rank  man  will  lodge 
his  rifle  against  the  pile  nearest  his  right  hand. 

Banks  take  a  pace  of  ten  inches  backwards  and 
face  towards  the  pivot  flank. 

Banks  facing  towards  the  pivot  flank,  will  face 
inwards  and  close  on  their  arms  by  taking  a  pace 
of  ten  inches  forward. 

At  the  word  "  unpile"  seize  the  rifle  with  the 
right  hand  under  the  top  band,  front  rank  at  the 
same  time  drawing  back  their  right  feet  in  order 
to  face  to  the  right  about ;  at  the  word  "  arms," 
(  unlock  the  ramrods  without  hurry,  by  inclining 
the  butts  inwards,  and  come  to  ordered  arms, 
the  front  rank  will  then  "front"  and  the  rear 
rank  close  on  it  by  taking  a  pace  of  ten  inches 
forward. 

JSf.JB. — It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  piling   and  unpiling 
arms  to  prevent  damage  being  done  to  the  ramrods  and  sights. 


Stand, 
clear. 


Stand  to. 


Unjpile, 
Arms. 


THE  PLATOON  EXERCISE. 


The  young  rifleman  being  now  supposed  to  possess  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  several  motions  detailed  in  the  Manual 
Exercise,  should  be  taught  the  Platoon  Exeecise.  For  this 
purpose  a  squad  of  eight  or  ten  men  will  be  formed  in  a  single 
rank  at  close  files : — 


1st.  To  load  and  fire  standing. 

2nd.  To  load  and  fire  as  a  front  rank  kneeling. 

3rd,  To  load  and  fire  as  a  rear  rank  kneeling. 


Woeds  OF 
Command. 

Platoon  \ 
Exercise    \ 

by 
motions \ 
standing. 


J 


Explanations. 


To  serve  as  a  caution. 
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Pre- 

pare, 

to 
Load. 

Two. 


Frfiw.  Shouldered  Arms. 

Seize  the  rifle  -with 
the  right  hand  as  in  the 
first  motion  of  order 
arms,  at  the  same  time 
make  a  right  half-face 
hy  raising  the  toes  and 
turning  upon  the  heels, 
left  toes  to  point  to  the 
front,  right  toes  to  the 
right,  eyes  to  the  front. 
As  a  front  rank,  cany 
the  left  foot  ten  inches 
to  the  left  front  (viz.  6 
to  the  front  and  8  to  the 
left),  moving  the  hody 
with  it ;  as  a  rear  rank, 
carry  the  left  foot  six 
inches  to  the  front, 
moving  the  hody  with  it 
also,  toes  in  both  cases 
to  point  direct  to  the 
front ;  at  the  same  time 
square  the  shoulders  to 
the  front  from  the  hip, 
and  bring  the  rifle  down 
perpendicularly  in  the 
right  hand  opposite  the 
left  breast,  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  arm,  and 
seize  it  with  the  left 
hand  at  the  nose  cap, 
thumb  and  fingers 
round  the  stock  and 
barrel,  and  place  the 
butt  without  noise  on 
the  ground,close  against 
the  inside  of  the  left 
foot  the  heel  of  it  to  be 
in  a  line  with  the  ball 
of  the  big  toe,  barrel 
to  the  front  and  per- 
ppndicular,  left  ann 
close  to  the  side ;  carry- 
ing the  right  hand  at 
once  to  the  pouch, 
(elbow  to  the  rear,) 
and  take  up  a  car- 
tridge, holding  it  with 
the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  close  to  the  top, 
with  the  bullet  in  the 
\palm  of  the  hand. 


From    Advanced    Arms , 

or  bhoulder  Arms,  with 

short  Rifles. 

Seize  the  rifle  with 
the  left  hand,  the  little 
finger  in  line  with  the 
right  shoulder,  left  arm 
close  in  to  the  body,  at 
the  same  time  make  a 
right  half  face  by  rais- 
ing the  toes  and  turning 
upon  the  heels,  the  left 
toes  to  point  to  the 
front,  the  right  toes  to 
the  right,  eyes  to  the 
front. 

ttoo—as  a  front  rank, 
car»y  the  left  foot  ten 
inches  to  the  left  front, 
(viz.,  6  to  the  front  and 
8  to  the  left,)  moving 
the  body  with  it ;  as  a 
rear  rank  carry  the  left 
foot  six  inches  to  'he 
front,  moving  the  body 
with  it  also,  at  the 
same  time  square  the 
shoulders  to  the  front 
from  the  hip,  and  bring 
the  rifle  down  in  the  left 
hand,  and  place  the  butt 
without  noise  on  the 
ground  close  against  the 
inside  of  the  left  foot, 
the  heel  of  it  to  be  in  a 
line  with  the  ball  of  the 
big  toe,  barrel  to  the 
front  and  perpendicular, 
and  slip  the  left  hand 
smartly  to  the  nose 
cap,  thumb  and  fingers 
round  the  stock  and 
barrel,  left  arm  close  to 
the  side;  carrying  the 
right  hand  at  once  to 
the  pouch  (elbow  to  the 
rear1,  and  take  up  a 
cartridge,  holding  it 
with  the  fore -finger  and 
thumb  close  to  the  top, 
with  the  bullet  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 


From  Ordered  Arms. 

Make  a  right  half- 
face  by  raising  the  toes 
and  turning  upon  the 
heels,  the  left  toes  to 
point  to  the  front,  the 
right  to  the  right,  car- 
rying the  rifle  round 
with  the  body,  eyes  to 
the  front. 

Two — as  a  front  rank, 
carry  the  left  foot  ten 
inches  to  the  left  front, 
(viz.,  6  to  the  front  and 
8  to  the  left,)  moving 
the  body  with  it;  as  a 
rear  rank  carry  the  left 
foot  six  inches  to  the 
front,  moving  the  body 
with  it  also,  and  at  the 
same  time  square  the 
shoulders  to  the  front 
from  the  hip,  and  pass 
the  rifle  smartly  to  the 
left  hand,  which  will 
seize  it  at  the  "nose- 
cap,"  thumb  and  finger 
round  the  stock,  and 
place  the  butt  without 
noise  on  the  ground. 
clos^  against  the  inside 
of  the  left  foot .  the  heel 
of  it  to  be  in  a  line  with 
the  ball  of  the  big  toe, 
barrel  to  the  front  and 
p°rpendicular,  left  arm 
close  to  the  side,  carry- 
ing the  right  hand  at 
once  to  the  pouch 
(elbow  to  the  rear),  and 
take  up  a  cartridge, 
holding  it  with  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  close 
to  the  top,  with  the 
bullet  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 


N.B.  The  feet  as  above  detailed,  being  at  right  angles,  care  must  be  taken  that  this 
angle  is  not  increased  by  turning  the  right  toes  to  the  rear,  as  such  would  tend  to  alter 
the  proper  and  essential  position  of  the  right  shoulder  in  loading  and  firing. 
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Bring  the  cartridge  to  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
of  left  hand,  and  with  the  arm  close  in  to  the  body, 
tear  off  the  end  of  it  carefully  so  as  not  to  lose  any 
of  the  powder ;  any  motion  which  may  be  necessary 
to  be  from  the  wrist  only. 

Bring  the  cartridge  to  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle, 
and  pour  the  powder  into  the  barrel,  inclining  the 
palm  of  the  hand  to  the  front,  and  bringing  the 
right  elbow  square  with  the  wrist  in  doing  so,  the 
thumb  of  left  hand  to  point  to  the  muzzle. 

Eeverse  the  cartridge  by  dropping  the  hand  over 
the  muzzle,  bringing  the  fingers  round  the  barrel, 
knuckles  to  the  front,  and  put  the  bullet  into  the 
I  barrel  nearly  as  far  as  the  top,  holding  the  paper 
above  the  point  of  the  bullet  between  the  forefinger 
and  thumb,  still  keeping  the  right  elbow  square 
with  the  wrist. 

By  a  turn  of  the  wrist  from  left  to  right,  pressing 
the  little  finger  against  the  barrel,  and  dropping 
the  right  elbow  into  the  side,  tear  off  the  paper 
which  is  held  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb ; 
when  this  motion  is  completed,  the  little  finger 
should  rest  against  the  side  of  the  barrel,  the  knuckles 
inclined  towards  the  ground. 

Seize  the  head  of  the  ramrod  between  the  second 
joint  of  forefinger  and  thumb,  knuckles  towards 
i  the  body. 

Draw  the  ramrod  smartly  half  out  of  the  stock ; 
seize  it  exactly  in  the  middle  between  the  first 
two  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the 
forefinger  to  be  in  a  line  with  the  muzzle  of  the 
rifle,  knuckles  towards  the  body,  the  remaining ' 
fingers  closed  in  the  hand,  the  elbow  square  with 
the  wrist ;  the  thumb  of  left  hand  pointing  to  the 
muzzle. 

Draw  the  ramrod  entirely  out  with  a  straight 
arm,  turn  it  (dropping  the  head  to  the  front,  the 
point  to  pass  close  by  the  side  of  the  left  ear), 
and  place  it  on  the  top  of  the  bullet ;  the  ramrod 
to  be  perpendicular,  and  held  in  the  middle  between 
the  first  two  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
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the  remaining  fingers  closed  in  the  palm  of  it, 
the  knuckles  full  to  the  front,  the  arm  to  be  kept 
as  close  to  the  ramrod  as  possible  without  con- 
straint, and  without  altering  the  squareness  of  the 
shoulders. 

/  Force  the  bullet  straight  down  the  barrel  until 
the  second  finger  touches  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle, 
bringing  the  elbow  down  close  in  to  the  body  at 
the  same  time,  inclining  the  knuckles  to  the 
right. 

Move  the  right  hand  smartly  to  the  point  of  the 
ramrod,  and  seize  it  between  the  first  two  fingers 
and  thumb,  the  remaining  fingers  to  be  closed  in 
the  hand,  the  knuckles  full  to  the  front,  the  arm  to 
be  kept  as  close  to  the  ramrod  as  possible  withput 
constraint,  and  without  altering  the  squareness  of 
the  shoulders. 

Force  the  bullet  steadily  straight  down  to  the 
bottom,  bringing  the  elbow  down  close  in  to  the 
body  at  the  same  time,  inclining  the  knuckles  to 
the  right. 

By  two  steady  and  firm  pressures  (raising  the 

ramrod  about  one  inch  on  each  occasion)  ascertain 

that  the  bullet  is  resting  on  the  powder ;  all  strokes 

which  may  indent  the  point  of  the  bullet  to  be 

|  avoided. 

/  Draw  the  ramrod  smartly  half  out  of  the  barrel, 
and  seize  it  in  the  middle  between  the  first  two 
fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  forefinger 
in  a  line  with  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle,  knuckles 
towards  the  body,  the  remaining  fingers  closed  in 
the  hand,  the  elbow  square  with  the  wrist. 

Draw  the  ramrod  entirely  out  with  a  straight 
arm,  turn  it  (dropping  the  point  to  the  front,  the 
head  to  pass  close  by  the  side  of  the  left  ear),  and 
put  it  into  its  place  at  once,  pressing  the  ramrod 
towards  the  body  in  doing  so,  to  prevent  the  point 
catching  the  band  or  otherwise  doing  injury  to  the 
stock ;  move  the  right  hand  smartly  at  the  same 
time,  and  place  the  second  joint  of  the  forefinger 
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(the  remaining  fingers  to  be  closed  in  the  hand)  on 
the  head  of  the  ramrod  and  force  it  home,  then 
seize  it  between  the  second  joint  of  forefinger  and 
thumb,  and  drop  the  left  hand  smartly  at  the  same 
instant  to  its  full  extent,  and  seize  the  rifle ;  the 
arm  to  be  close  in  to  the  body. 


N.B. — In  performing  the  motions  of  "  Rod"  and  "  Return" 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  ramrod  rubs  as  little  as  possible 
against  the  sides  of  the  barrel  or  muzzle,  that  the  shoulders  are 
preserved  square  to  the  front,  and  that  the  body  is  kept  perfectly 
steady. 

Cap.  I  Let  the  shoulders  resume  the  half-face,  and 
bring  the  rifle  to  a  horizontal  position  at  the  right 
side  with  the  left  hand,  which  is  to  grasp  it  firmly 
behind  the  lower  band,  but  not  nearer  to  the 
nipple  than  the  projection  in  front  of  the  lock-plate 
against  which  the  little  finger  may  rest,  the  thumb 
between  stock  and  barrel,  the  left  arm  to  be  close 
in  to  the  body  as  a  support,  at  the  same  time  meet 
the  "  small  of  the  butt"  with  the  right  hand, 
elbow  to  the  rear,  and  hold  it  lightly  with  the 
fingers  behind  the  trigger  guard,,  and  half  cock 
the  rifle,  the  thumb  to  remain  on  the  cock ;  as  a 
front  rank  the  "  small  of  the  butt"  to  be  pressed 
against  the  hip,  as  a  rear  rank  four  inches  above 
it. 

Two.  \       Advance  the  fingers  to  the  nipple,  and  with  the 
!  forefinger  throw  off  the  old  cap. 

Three.  Carry  the  hand  to  the  cap  pocket,  and  take  up  a 

cap  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  the  remain- 
ing fingers  to  be  closed  in  the  hand,  elbow  to  the 
rear. 

Four.  Put  the  cap  straight  upon  the  nipple,  looking  to 

the  front  after  doing  so. 

Five.  Press  the  cap  home  with  the  flat  part  of  the 

thumb,  with  the  fingers  closed  in  the  hand  and 
against  the  lock-plate. 

Six.  Bring  the  hand  to  the  "small"  of  the  butt,  and 

hold  it  lightly  with  the  fingers  behind  the  trigger 
guard,  thumb  pointing  to  the  muzzle. 
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As  a 

Front 

(or 
Rear) 
Rank 

at 
—  yds. 
Ready. 


Carry  the 
right  hand 

to  the 
sight,   and 
with  the 
fore -finger 
and  thumb 
adjust  the 
sliding  bar, 
placing  the 
top  even 
with  the 
line,  or  to 
the  place 
that    indi- 
cates the 
elevation 
necessary 
for  the 
distance 
named, 
then   raise 

the  flap 
without  a 
jerk  from 
the  top  if 
required, 
after  which 
bring  the 
hand  back 

to  the 
small  of  the 
butt,  and 
full  cock 
the  rifle, 
and  hold 
it  lightly 
with  the 
fingers   be- 
hind the 
trigger 
guard, 
thumb 
pointing  to 
the  muzzle, 
and  fix  the 
eye  stead- 
fastly on 
some     ob- 
ject in 
\    front. 


From  Shouldered 
Arms, 


Make  a  right  half- 
face  by  raising  the  toes 
and  turning  upon  the 
heels,  the  left  foot  to 
point  direct  to  the 
front,  the  right  foot  to 
the  right,  at  the  same 
time  seize  the  rifle  with 
the  right  hand  at  the 
small  of  the  butt, 
thumb  pointing  to  the 
muzzle. 


Two.— Bring  the  rifle 
to  a  horizontal  position 
at  the  right  side,  meet- 
ing it  with  the  left 
hand,  which  is  to  grasp 
the  stock  firmly  behind 
the  lower  band,  but  not 
nearer  to  the  nipple 
than  the  projection  in 
front  of  the  lock  plate, 
against  which  the  little 
finger  may  rest,  the 
thumb  between  stock 
and  barrel,  the  left  arm 
to  be  close  in  to  the 
body  as  a  support;  the 
small  of  the  butt,  as 
a  front  rank,  pressed 
against  the  hip,  as 
a  rear  rank,  four 
inches  above  it,  then 
as  a  front  rank  carry 
the  left  foot  ten 
inches  to  the  left  front 
(viz.,  six  inches  to 
the  front  and  eight 
to  the  left)  moving 
the  body  with  it,  as 
a  rear  rank  carry 
the  left  foot  six  inches 
to  the  front,  moving 
the  body  with  it  also, 
toes  in  both  cases  to 
point  direct  to  the 
front,  and  proceed  as 
detailed  in  the  left- 
hand  column. 


From  Advanced 

Arms,  or  Shouldered 

Arms  with  short 

Rifles. 


Make  a  right  half- 
face  by  raising  the 
toes  and  turning  upon 
the  heels,  the  left  foot 
to  point  to  the  front, 
the  right  foot  to  the 
right,  at  the  same 
time  seize  the  rifle 
with  the  left  hand, 
the  little  finger  in  line 
with  the  right  elbow. 


Two.  —  Bring  the 
rifle  to  a  horizontal 
position  at  the  right 
side,  grasping  it  with 
the  left  hand  firmly 
behind  the  lower  band, 
but  not  nearer  to  the 
nipple  than  the  pro- 
jection in  front  of  the 
lock  plate,  against 
which  the  little  finger 
may  rest,  the  thumb 
between  stock  and 
barrel,  the  left  arm 
close  in  to  the  body 
as  a  support;  the 
small  of  the  butt  as 
a  front  rank  pressed 
against  the  hip,  as  a 
rear  rank,  four  inches 
above  it,  then  carry 
the  left  foot  as  a 
front  rank  ten  inches 
to  the  left  front  (viz., 
six  to  the  front  and 
eight  to  the  left), 
moving  the  body  with 
it,  as  a  rear  rank 
carry  the  left  foot  six 
inches  to  the  front, 
moving  the  body  with 
it  also;  toes  in  both 
cases  to  point  direct 
to  the  front ,  and  pro- 
ceed as  detailed  in  the 
first  column. 
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Four. 


R.   V. 


Eaise  the  rifle  to  the  shoulder  at  once,  carry- 
ing it  to  the  front  so  as  to  clear  the  body  in 
doing  so,  but  without  moving  the  left  hand  from 
the  place  at  which  it  grasps  the  stock  at  the  cap- 
ping position,  or  stooping  the  body,  or  raising  the 
heels  off  the  ground  (the  rifle  resting  solidly  in 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand),  at  the  same  time  raise 
the  right  elbow  nearly  square  with  the  right 
shoulder,  but  inclined  to  the  front  of  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  bed  for  the  butt,  the  centre  of  which  press 
firmly  to  the  shoulder  with  the  left  hand,  and 
bring  the  left  elbow  well  under  the  rifle  to  form  a 
support ;  the  right  hand  to  lightly  hold  the  small 
of  the  butt,  the  thumb  pointing  to  the  muzzle, 
which  is  to  be  a  few  inches  below  the  object  the 
right  eye  is  fixed  upon,  the  forefinger  along  the 
outside  of  the  trigger  guard,  and  the  left  eye 
closed :  the  arm  of  fche  front  rank  man  is  not  to  be 
raised  too  high,  as  he  will  thereby  prevent  his  rear 
rank  man  taking  aim. 

N.B. — As  the  recruit  will  not  get  into  the  posi- 
tion here  detailed  without  much  practice,  the  in- 
structor will  frequently  command  "  as  you  were," 
(when  the  rifle  is  to  be  brought  down  to  the  right 
side),  and  point  out  the  defects  observed;  by  this 
means  the  recruit  will  soon  get  into  the  position 
readily,  acquire  a  full  command  of  his  rifle  with  the 
left  hand,  and  become  habituated  to  handle  it  with 
expertness. 

Place  the  forefinger  round  the  trigger  like  a 
hook  (that  part  of  it  between  the  first  and  second 
joint  to  rest  flat  on  the  trigger),  inflate  the  lungs 
fully  (this  is  of  the  utmost  importance),  and  restrain 
the  breathing. 

Eaise  the  muzzle  steadily,  until  the  top  of  the 
foresight  is  brought  in  a  line  with  the  object 
through  the  bottom  of  the  notch  of  the  back 
sight. 

Pinch  the  trigger  without  the  least  jerk  or 
motion  of  the  hand,  eye,  or  arm,  until  the  cock  falls 
upon  the  nipple,  keeping  the  eye  still  firmly  fixed > 
upon  the  object  for  at  least  three  seconds. 
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Five.  I  Bring  the  rifle  down  to  the  capping .  position, 
and  shut  down  the  flap,  and  immediately  seize  the 
rifle  with  the  right  hand  close  in  front  of  the  left, 
fore  arm  close  to  the  barrel ;  and  after  a  pause  of 
the  slow  time,  taking  the  time  from  the  right, 
turn  the  barrel  at  once  downwards,  and  bring  the 
rifle  to  a  perpendicular  position  in  the  right  hand, 
and  come  to  the  position  of  "prepare  to  load," 
[  second  motion. 


Note. — Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  insure  that  the 
recruit  takes  a  deliberate  aim  at  somo  positive  object  whenever 
he  brings  the  rifle  to  the  "  Present." 

In  the  "  Present,"  the  body  is  to  be  firm  and  upright,  the 
butt  to  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder,^  so  as 
to  avoid  the  kick  from  the  recoil ;  the  rifle  to  rest  solidly  in  the 
left  hand,  firmly  grasped,  but  without  rigidity  of  muscle,  the 
sight  to  be  upright,  and  in  aiming,  the  muzzle  to  be  steadily 
raised  until  the  top  of  the  foresight  is  aligned  upon  the  object 
on  which  the  right  eye  is  fixed,  through  the  bottom  of  the  notch 
of  the  back  sight,  the  left  eye  being  closed,  and  the  breathing 
restrained.  In  firing,  the  trigger  is  to^  be  pinched,  by  pressure 
alone,  without  any  motion  of  the  hand,  eye,  or  elbow ;  the  right 
eye  to  continue  fixed  on  the  object  after  snapping,  to  ascertain 
if  the  aim  has  been  deranged  in  any  way. 


The  position  of  the  head  with  reference  to  the  butt  of  the  rifle 
when  taking  aim  depends  entirely  on  the  distances  fired  at,  or 
the  elevation  used.  At  short  distances,  the  butt  must  be  brought 
to  the  head  by  raising  the  shoulder,  or  the  cheek  so  placed  on 
the  butt  as  to  fix  the  eye  on  the  object  through  the  bottom  of 
the  back  sight  without  too  much  stooping  of  the  head :  as  the 
distances  increase,  the  head  must  be  raised  or  the  shoulder 
lowered. 

Load.  C  As  before  detailed,  by  motions,  until  the  recruit 
<  has  attained  such  a  knowledge  of  them  as  to  be 
(  capable  of  combining  them  in  regular  order. 

*  See  "The  Rifle,  and  how  to  use  it."    Fourth  edition,  p.  130. 
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Shoulder, 
Arms, 


i  At  the  word  "shoulder"  bring  the  left  foot 
back  to  the  right,  (placing  the  heel  behind  that  of 
the  right  foot),  and  at  the  word  "  arms"  face  to 
the  front  by  raising  the  toes  and  turning  upon  the 
heels,  at  the  same  time  throw  the  rifle  with  the 
)  right  hand  on  to  the  left  shoulder,  and  grasp,  at 
^  the  full  extent  of  the  arm,  the  butt  with  the  left 
hand,  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  to  be  under  the 
cock  and  close  to  the  lock  side  of  stock,  thumb 
pointing  to  the  muzzle. 


Too. 


Bring  the  right  hand  smartly  to  the  right  side. 


At  the  word  "  advance"  or  "shoulder"  bring 
the  left  foot  back  to  the  right,  (placing  the  heel 
behind  that  of  the  right  foot),  and  at  the  word 
"  arms  "  face  to  the  front  by  raising  the  toes  and 
turning  upon  the  heels,  at  the  same  time  bring 
the  rifle  to  a  perpendicular  position  at  the  right 
vx??T*  /^^e  wu^n  ^ne  left  hand,  fingers  extended  and  in 
Uine  with  the  elbow,  and  seize  it  with  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  round  the 
trigger-guard,  the  remaining  fingers  under  the 
cock. 


Advance, 

Arms. 

or 

Shoulder, 

Arms. 


'Rifle. 


Two 


Bring  the  left  hand  smartly  to  the  left  side. 


Order, 
Arms. 


At  the  word  "  order "  bring  the  left  foot  back 

to  the  right  (placing  the  heel  behind  that  of  the 

right  foot),  and  seize  the  rifle  with  the  right  hand 

close    in   front  of  the  left,  forearm   close   to   the 

barrel ;  at  the  word  "  arms "  face  to  the  front  by 

\  raising  the  toes  and  turning  upon  the  heels,  and 

J  with   the  right   hand  place   the   butt   quietly  on 

I  the   ground   at   the   right  side,  even  with  the  toe 

[of  the  right  foot,  &c,  as  detailed  in  the  manual 

\exercise. 
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To  load  and  fire  kneeling. 


Platoon 
Exercise 

by 

Motions, 

as  a  front 

{or  rear) 

rank 
kneeling. 


Prepare 
to  Load, 


Two. 


To  serve  as  a  caution. 


/ 


From  Shouldered  Arms. 


Seize  the  rifle  with  the 
right  hand  under  the  cock,  as 
detailed  in  the  first  motion 
of  "secure  arms"  and  at 
the  same  time  make  a  right 
half-face  by  raising  the  toes 
and  turning  upon  the  heels, 
the  left  toes  to  point  to  the 
front,  right  toes  to  the  right. 

Grasp  the  rifle  with  the 
left  hand,  the  little  finger  as 
high  as  the  shoulder,  the 
elbow  close  in  to  the  lock 
plate ;  at  the  same  time 
carry  the  right  foot  twelve 
inches  to  the  rear,  and  place 
the  toe  of  the  boot  on  the 
ground  as  much  to  the  left  of 
the  left  heel  as  will  bring 
the  right  knee  of  the  front 
rank  six  inches  to  the  right 
when  on  the  ground,  and 
that  of  the  rear  rank  twelve 
inches  to  the  right ;  the  foot 
to  be  nearly  perpendicular, 
the  left  leg  straight. 


From  Advanced  Armst 
or  from  Shouldered  Arms 
with  short  rifles. 

Seize  the  rifle  with  the 
left  hand,  the  little  finger 
in  line  with  the  right 
elbow,  keeping  the  left 
arm  close  in  to  the  body  ; 
at  the  same  time  make  a 
right  half-face,  by  raising 
the  toes  and  turning  upon 
the  heels,  the  left  toes  to 
point  to  the  front,  the 
right  toes  to  the  right. 

Two. — Carry  the  right 
foot  twelve  inches  to  the 
rear,  and  place  the  toe  of 
the  boot  on  the  ground 
as  much  to  the  left  of  the 
left  heel  as  will  bring  the 
right  knee  of  the  front 
rank  six  inches  to  the 
right  when  on  the  ground, 
and  that  of  the  rear  rank 
twelve  inches  to  the  right ; 
the  foot  to  be  nearly  per- 
pendicular, the  left  leg 
straight. 
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Front  Rank. 

Sink  down  at  once  on  the 
right  knee,  six  inches  to  the 
right  and  twelve  inches  to 
the  rear  of  the  left  heel,  and 
square  with  the  foot,  which 
is  to  be  under  the  body,  and 
upright,  the  left  leg  to  be  as 
perpendicular  as  possible  ;  at 
the  same  time  bring  the  rifle 
down  in  the  left  hand,  close  in 
to  the  body,  and  pass  the  butt 
to  the  left  rear  over  the  right 
heel  to  the  extent  of  the  left 
arm,  sling  upwards,  meeting 
the  barrel  with  the  right 
hand,  the  thumb  in  a  line 
with  the  muzzle,  the  right 
arm  to  be  close  in  to  the  body, 
the  hand  in  front  of  the  left 
breast,  the  shoulders  to  be 
brought  nearly  square  to  the 
front. 

Seize  the  rifle  with  the  left 
hand  under  the  top  swivel ; 
the  elbow  to  be  close  in  to  the 
left  side,  hand  close  under  the 
left  breast,  the  rifle  close  in 
to  the  hollow  of  the  left  side 
and  as  upright  as  possible ;  at 
the  same  time  carry  the  hand 
to  the  pouch  and  take  up  a 
cartridge,  holding  it  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb, 
close  to  the  top,  with  the  bul- 
\  let  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 


Rear  Rank. 

Three. — Sink  down  at 
once  on  the  right  knee, 
twelve  inches  to  the  right, 
and  twelve  inches  to  the 
rear  of  the  left  heel,  and 
square  with  the  foot,  which 
is  to  be  under  the  body, 
and  upright ;  bringing  the 
body  nearly  to  the  right 
about  three-quarters  face 
in  doing  so  (the  left  leg 
inclining  to  the  right) ; 
and  at  the  same  time 
carry  the  rifle  in  the  left 
hand,  and  place  the  butt 
flat  on  the  ground  (lock 
uppermost),  under  the 
shin  of  the  right  leg  of 
the  front  rank  man  of 
the  file  on  the  right, 
meeting  the  barrel  with 
the  right  hand,  the  thumb 
in  a  line  with  the  muzzle, 
the  right  arm  close  in  to 
the  side,  the  muzzle  of  the 
rifle  as  highr  and  in  a  line 
with  the  right  shoulder, 
eyes  to  the  right  rear. 

Four. — Seize  the  rifle 
with  the  left  hand  under 
the  top  swivel,  elbow  close 
in  to  the  body,  hand  in 
front  of  the  right  breast, 
with  the  bullet  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 


N.B. — As  the  length  of  leg,  in  very  tall  men,  is  greater  than  the 
breadth  of  body,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  close  order,  to  get  the  knee 
square  with  the  foot ;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  the  knee  is  to  be  inclined 
to  the  front,  but  not  beyond  the  inside  of  the  right  foot  of  right  file. 

Load,      C      In  five  motions,  as  detailed  when  loading  stand- 
\  frig;  in   seizing  the   head   of  the  ramrod  in  the 
1  fifth  motion,  the  front  rank  to  incline  the  ramrod 
V.  to  the  right  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  it. 
Rod.    In  two  motions,  as  detailed  when  loading,  standing. 
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Home.    In  four  motions,  as  detailed,  when  loading  standing. 


Heturn. 


Two. 


Cap. 


I  Draw  the  ramrod  smartly  half  out  of  the  barrel, 
and  seize  it  in  the  middle,  between  the  first  two 
fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  forefinger 
in  a  line  with  the  muzzle,  knuckles  towards  the 
body,  the  remaining  fingers  closed  in  the  hand,  the 
elbow  square  with  the  wrist. 

Draw  the  ramrod  out  with  a  straight  arm,  turn 
it  (dropping  the  point  towards  the  ground),  replace 
it  at  once,  pressing  the  ramrod  towards  the  body, 
to  prevent  the  point  catching  the  band  or  doing 
injury  to  the  stock ;  move  the  right  hand  smartly 
at  the  same  time,  and  place  the  second  joint  of 
the  forefinger  (the  remaining  fingers  to  be  closed 
in  the  hand)  on  the  head  of  the  ramrod  and  force  it 
home ;  then  seize  it  between  the  second  joint  of  the 
forefinger  and  thumb,  arm  to  be  close  in  to  the 
body,  and  slip  the  left  hand  to  the  full  extent,  and 

V  seize  the  rifle  immediately  below  the  lower  band. 


Two. 

Tliree. 

Four* 

Five.  Six* 


Front  Rank. 

Let  the  body  resume  the  right 
half- face,  and  with  the  left  hand 
bring  the  rifle  to  a  horizontal 
position  at  the  right  side,  by 
raising  the  butt  from  the  ground 
and  passing  it  over  the  right 
heel,  close  to  the  body,  and  round 
in  front  of  the  left  leg,  and  place 
the  left  forearm  at  once  square 
on  the  left  thigh  six  inches  be- 
hind the  knee;  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  small  of  the  butt 
with  the  right  hand,  and  hold  it 
lightly  with  the  fingers  behind 
the  trigger  guard,  and  half 
cock  the  rifle,  the  thumb  to  re- 
main on  the  cock ; — the  rifle  to 
be  grasped  with  the  left  hand 
as  detailed  when  capping  stand 
ing  ;  the  butt  to  be 
against  the  side. 


Bear  Rank, 

Let  the  body  resume 
the  right  half -face,  and 
with  the  left  hand  bring 
the  rifle  to  a  horizontal 
position  at  the  right  side 
muzzle  to  the  front,  and 
place  the  left  forearm  at 
once  square  on  the  left 
knee,  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  small  of  the 
butt  with  the  right  hand, 
and  hold  it  lightly  with 
the  fingers  behind  the 
guard,  and  half  cock  the 
rifle,  the  thumb  to  re- 
main on  the  cock  ; — the 
rifle  to  be  grasped  with 
the  left  hand,  as  detailed 
when  capping  standing, 
the  butt  to  be  pressed 
against  the  side. 


As  detailed  when  capping  standing. 
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As  a 
front 
(or 
rear) 
Bank 
at  — 
yards 
Beady. 


Bring  the 
weight  of 
the  body- 
oil  to  the 
right  heel, 
then  adjust 
the  sight 
as  he  i  ore 
explained ; 
after  which 
bring  the 
hand  back  to 
the  small  of 
the  butt,  and 
full  cock  the 
rifle, and  hold 
it  lightly, 
with  the 
fingers  behind 
the  guard, 
thumb  point- 
ing to  the 
muzzle,  and 
fix   the    eye 

STEADFASTLY 

on  an  object 
in  front. 


From  Shouldered  Arms. 

As  detailed  in  the 
first  motion  of  "ready" 
from  the  shoulder 
standing. 

Two.— Bring  the  rifle 
to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion at  the  right  side, 
as  explained  in  the 
2nd  motion  of  "ready" 
from  the  shoulder 
standing,  at  the  same 
time  carry  the  right 
foot  12  inches  to  the 
rear,  and  place  the  toe 
of  the  boot  as  much  to 
the  left  of  the  left  heel 
as  will  bring  the  knee 
Of  the  front  rank  six 
inches  to  the  right 
when  on  the  ground, 
and  that  of  the  rear 
rank  12  inches  to  the 
right ;  the  foot  to  be 
nearly  perpendicular, 
the  left  leg  straight. 


From  Advanced  Arms, 

or     Shouldered    Arms, 

with  Short  Rifles. 

As  detailed  in  the 
first  motion  of 
"ready,"  from  ad- 
vanced arms  standing. 

Two. — Drop  the  rifle 
to  a  horizontal  po- 
sition at  the  right 
side,  as  explained  in 
the  2nd  motion  of 
"ready"  from  advanced 
arms  standing,  at  the 
same  time  carry  the 
right  foot  12  inches  to 
the  rear,  and  place  the 
toe  of  the  boot  as  much 
to  the  left  of  the  left 
heel  as  will  bring  the 
knee  of  the  front  rank 
6  inches  to  the  right 
when  on  the  ground, 
and  that  of  the  rear 
rank,  12  inches  to  the 
right;  the  foot  to  be 
nearly  perpendicular, 
the  left  leg  straight. 


From  Ordered 
Arms. 

As  detailed 
in  the  first 
motion  of 
"ready"  from 
ordered  arms 
standing. 

Two. — Bring 
the  rifle  to  a 

horizontal 
position  at 
the  right 
side,  as  ex- 
plained in 
the  second 
motion        of 

"  ready" 
from  ordered 
arms  stand- 
ing, at  the 
same  time 
carry  the 
right  foot  12 
inches  to  the 
rear,  &c.  &c., 
as  explained 
in  the  adjoin- 
ing column. 


Three. — Sink  at  once  on  the  right  knee 
twelve  inches  to  the  rear,  as  a  front  rank 
six  inches  to  the  right,  as  a  rear  rank 
twelve  inches  to  the  right  of  the  left  heel, 
and  square  with  the  right  foot,  and  bring 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  to  the  right 
heel ;  the  left  forearm  to  be  placed  on  the 
left  leg,  and  the  butt  pressed  against  the 
right  side  as  when  capping;  then  adjust 
the  sight  and  cock  the  rifle,  fixing  the  eye 
steadfastly  on  an  object  in  front;  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  to  be  placed  on 
the  stock  pointing  to  the  muzzle. 


N,B. — When  required  to  come  to  the  "ready"  kneeling,  from  the 
capping  position  standing,  the  left  foot  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
right  before  sinking  down  on  the  right  knee. 
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Present. 


Two. 
Three, 
Four. 


Five. 
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/  As  detailed  when  coming  to  this  position  stand- 
ing, without  raising  the  body  off  the  heel,  and  place 
the  left  elbow  at  once  over  the  left  knee  to  form  a 
support.  N.B.  The  note  following  the  first  motion 
of  the  present  standing  is  applicable  to  this  motion 
also. 

As  detailed  when  firing  standing. 


Front  Rank. 

Bring  the  rifle  down  to 
the  capping  position,  at  the 
same  time  raise  the  body 
off  the  right  heel,  and  place 
the  left  forearm  square  on 
the  left  thigh  six  inches 
behind  the  knee  ;  then  shut 
down  the  flap  without  a 
jerk,  and  return  the  hand 
to  the  small  of  the  butt, 
count  a  pause  of  the  slow 
time,  and  come  to  the  posi- 
tion of  "  prepare  to  load" 
by  carrying  the  rifle  in  the 
left  hand,  passing  the  butt 
round  in  front  of  the  left 
leg  close  in  to  the  body,  to 
the  left  rear  over  the  right 
heel,  to  the  extent  of  the 
left  arm,  meeting  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  right 
hand,  the  thumb  in  line 
with  the  muzzle,  then  seize 
the  rifle  with  the  left  hand 
under  the  top  swivel,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  fourth  motion 
of  "prepare  to  load"  as  a 


Bear  Rank. 

Bring  the  rifle  down  to 
the  capping  position,  at  the 
same  time  raise  the  body  off 
the  right  heel,  and  place  the 
left  forearm  square  on  the 
left  knee  ;  then  shut  down 
the  flap  without  a  jerk,  and 
return  the  hand  to  the  small 
of  the  butt,  count  a  pause 
of  the  slow  time,  and  come  to 
the  position  of  "  prepare  to 
load"  by  turning  the  rifle 
over  in  the  left  hand,  and 
placing  the  butt  on  the 
ground,  lock  uppermost  un- 
der the  shin  of  the  right  leg 
of  the  front  rank  man  of  the 
file  on  the  right,  meeting  the 
barrel  with  the  right  hand 
thumb  in  line  with  the  muz- 
zle, which  is  to  be  as  high 
and  in  a  line  with  the  right 
shoulder,  then  seize  the  rifle 
with  the  left  hand  under 
the  top  swivel,  &c,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  fourth  motion 
of  "prepare  to  load"  as  a 
rear  rank  kneeling. 


*  front  rank  kneeling,  kc. 
JSf.B. — When  required  to  load  standing  from  the  kneeling  position : — 
After  shutting  down  the  flap,  seize  the  rifle  with  the  right  hand  close 
in  front  of  the  left,  and  rise  to  the  half-face  at  the  same  instant,  bringing 
the  right  heel  before  the  left,  still  keeping  the  rifle  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion at  the  right  side,  then  after  counting  a  pause,  taking  the  time 
from  the  right,  turn  the  barrel  at  once  downwards,  and  bring  the  rifle 
to  a  perpendicular  position,  and  proceed  as  detailed  in  the  second  motion 
of"  prepme  to  load"  standing. 
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Load,  (  As  before  detailed,  by  motions,  and  so  continue 
J  exercising  until  the  recruit  has  attained  such  a 
I  proficiency  as  to  be  capable  of  combining  the  several 
v  motions  in  regular  order. 


to 


Shoulder, I    At    the  word    "shoulder"    spring    smartly  to 
Arms,     attention  at  the  half-face,  bringing  the  right  heel 
in  front  of  the  left,  still  keeping  the  rifle  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  at  the   right  side;    at  the  word 
I "  arms"  proceed  as  detailed,  when  coming  to  the 
Ishoulder  from  the  capping  position,  standing. 
Two.      Bring  the  right  hand  smartly  to  the  right  side. 


Advance, 

Arms,   or 

Shoulder, 

Arms. 

with 

short 

'Rifles. 


At  the  word  "advance"  or  "shoulder"  spring 
smartly  to  attention  at  the  half-face,  bringing  the 
right  heel  in  front  of  the  left,  still  keeping  the 
rifle  in  a  horizontal  position  at  the  right  side.  At 
the  word  "  arms"  face  to  the  front,  &c,  as  detailed, 
when  coming  to  the  advance  from  the  capping 
position,  standing. 


Two.  \    Bring  the  left  hand  smartly  to  the  left  side. 

Order,  (  At  the  word  "  order"  spring  smartly  to  atten- 
Arms.  tion  at  the  half-face,  bringing  the  right  heel  in 
front  of  the  left,  still  keeping  the  rifle  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  at  the  right  side,  and  at  the  same 
\  time  seize  the  rifle  with  the  right  hand  close  in 
front  of  the  left,  forearm  close  to  the  barrel ;  at 
the  word  "  arms"  face  to  the  front,  &c,  as  detailed, 
when  coming  to  the  order  from  the  capping  posi- 
tion, standing. 


The  recruits,  when  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  foregoing 
instructions,  may  be  practised  in  two  ranks  at  close  order  in  the 
different  firings,  as  a  company  in  line,  as  a  wing  of  a  battalion, 
firing  a  volley,  and  file  firing. 

For  this  purpose  from  twenty  to  thirty  files,  or  a  less  number, 
are  to  be  formed  into  two  ranks  at  close  order,  with  shouldered 
arms,  fixed  bayonets,  and  knapsacks  on. 
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BEVIEW  EXEKCISE. 


WOEDS  OF 

Command. 

Explanation. 

Platoon    i 

Exercise    V. 

At  this  caution,  the  rear  rank  take  a  pace 

of  nine 

in         C 

inches  to  the  front. 

slow  time.  ) 

Prepare    1 
to  Load,    J 

In  two  motions,  observing  a 

pause  of  the  slow 

time  between  each. 

Load. 

In  five  motions  '           do. 

do. 

do. 

Bod. 

In  two  motions              do. 

do. 

do. 

Home. 

In  four  motions             do. 

do. 

do. 

Beturn. 

In  two  motions              do. 

do. 

do. 

Cap. 

In  six  motions              do. 

do.       » 

do. 

Fire  a 
Volley,  at  I      One  motion,  the  sight  to  be  adjusted  with  care 
—  yards.  I  and  without  hurry. 
Ready. 


Present. 


In  quiclc 
time, 
Load. 


Shoulder,  \ 
Arms.     ) 

Company,  \ 
{Bight 

Wing,   or 
Batta- 
lion,) 

"  Fire  a 

Volleyr 


In  five  motions. 

There  is  to  be  no  hurry  at  any  time  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  third  and  fourth  motions  of  the 
present. 

Perform  the  motions  of  loading  smartly,  but  with 
the  same  correctness  as  if  exercising  in  the  slow 
time; — after  returning  the  ramrods,  the  whole  line 
to  remain  perfectly  steady ;  after  a  pause  of  the 
slow  time,  taking  the  time  from  the  right,  come  to 
the  capping  position,  and  proceed  to  cap,  which 
must  always  be  done  after  loading. 

As  before  detailed,  the  rear  rank  taking  a  short 
pace  of  nine  inches  to  the  rear  when  quitting  the 
right  hand. 


At  this  caution,  the  rear  rank  will  take  a  pace 
of  nine  inches  to  the  front. 
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Cease 
Firing, 


Half-cock 
Arms. 


Ready!'   J  As  before  detailed' 

Present.     /      As  before  detailed;  after  firing,  make  a  pause 
J  (taking  the  time  from  the  right),  come  down  to  the 
I  capping  position,  put   down  the  flap,  and  imme- 
/  diately  seize  the  rifle  with  the  right  hand  close  in 
\  front  of  the  left,  forearm  close  to  the  barrel,  and 
after  another  pause,  come  to  the  position  of  "  Pre- 
j>are  to  load,"  and  go  on  with  the  loading  in  the 
quick  time  without  any  command  to  do  so. 

At  the  close  of  the  *  general,"  or  at  the  com- 
mand "  cease  filing/'  the  company  having  completed 
its  loading  and  capped,  will  receive  the  command 
"shoulder  arms."  If  the  company  is  at  the  ready 
when  the  u  cease  firing"  sounds,  it  will  be  com- 
manded to  "  half  cock  arms,"  to  be  performed  as 
follows : — 

Place  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  on  the  comb 
of  the  cock  and  the  forefinger  on  the  trigger,  and 
draw  both  back  until  the  sear  is  disengaged  from 
the  "  full  bent  of  tumbler,"  then  let  the  cock 
gently  down  (removing  the  forefinger  from  the 
trigger),  and  when  it  passes  the  "  half  bent,"  draw 
it  back  to  half  cock,  after  which  put  down  the  flap, 
and  carry  the  right  hand  to  the  small  of  the  butt, 
thumb  pointing  to  the  muzzle,  fingers  behind  the 
1  guard. 

When  it  is  not  intended  to  reload  after  firing,  the  command 
will  be,  "  Fire  a  Voile?/  and  shoulder."  "  At  —  yds.  Ready." 
After  delivering  the  volley,  make  a  pause,  and  taking  the  time 
from  the  right,  come  down  to  the  capping  position,  shut  down 
the  flap,  bring  back  the  right  hand  to  the  "  small  of  the  butt," 
.and  in  doing  so  close  the  heels,  then  after  another  pause,  taking 
the  time  from  the  right  also,  come  to  the  shoulder  as  before 
detailed. 

Xote. — When  a  column  or  line  is  required  to  load,  the  com- 
mand is  to  be — 

WitkCar-  "\ 

tridge,  or,  I      As  a  caution,  on  which  the  real*  rank  will  take  a 
As  with    f  pace  of  nine  inches  to  the  front. 
Cartridge.  J 
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Load.  f  The  loading  to  proceed  in  the  quick  time:— 
l  When  in  column,  or  when  any  person  is  imme- 
|  diately  in  front,  the  rifle,  when  brought  to  the 
-I  capping  position,  is  to  be  slanted  with  the  muzzle 
I  inclining  upwards,  the  flat  part  of  the  butt  pressed 
against  the  thigh,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
[  of  accident. 

N. B. — When  giving  the  command  "  Ready,"  some  distance 
must  always  be  named;  should,  however,  the  distance  be 
omitted,  the  soldier  must  judge  for  himself  the  distance  he  is, 
from  the  object  he  is  going  to  aim  at,  and  adjust  his  sight 
accordingly. 


File  Firing, 


File  firing,  \ 
from  the 
rigid  (or 
left,  or 
from  both 
flanks) 
of  Com- 
panies. 


At  this  caution  the  rear  rank  take  a  pace  of  nine 
inches  to  the  front. 


Commence 
Firing. 


The  flank  file  at  once  make  ready  and  come  to 
the  present,  the  front-rank  man  delivering  his  fire 
first,  to  be  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the 
rear-rank  man ;  both  men  then  return  to  the  capping 
position,  and  go  on  with  their  loading  in  the  quick 
time,  performing  their  motions  together  and  with- 
out loss  of  time.  When  the  flank  file  is  bringing 
the  rifle  to  the  present,  the  next  file  is  to  make 
ready,  coming  to  the  present  when  the  flank  file  is 
in  the  act  of  returning  to  the  capping  position; 
the  next  file  to  proceed  likewise,  and  so  continue  by 
files  in  succession  for  the  first  round,  after  which, 
each  file  as  soon  as  loaded  fires  independently,  i.e., 
without  reference  to  the  files  either  on  the  right  or 
left. 
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C     Each   file,   as    it    completes    its    loading,  will 
Cease      \  "  shoulder    arras."      Files    that  may  have  made 
Firing.    J  "  ready,"  when  this  command  is  given  will  half 
V^  cock  their  rifles  and  "  shoulder  arms." 

N.JB. — Each  man,  before  full  cocking  his  rifle,  is  to  adjust  his 
sight  according  to  the  distance  at  which  he  estimates  the  object 
at  which  he  intends  to  fire  to  be.  In  file  and  volley  firing  the 
front  rank  must  remain  perfectly  steady  after  delivering  their  fire, 
otherwise  the  aim  of  the  rear  rank  will  be  deranged. 


Exercise  to  receive  Cavalry. 

The  young  riflemen,  being  now  presumed  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  preceding  portion  of  the  drill,  may  now  be 
formed  into  four  ranks  and  practised  to  receive  cavalry,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  do,  in  square  four  deep. 


*         -  t    \     -kk  this  caution  the  second  and  fourth  ranks  will 
Cavalrv    \  ^a^"e  a  Pace  °^  n*ne  ^nc^es  *°  ^ie  fr°nt- 


Ready, 


At  this  command,  the  first  and  second  rank  sink 
at  once  upon  the  right  knee  as  a  front  and  rear 
rank,  kneeling  in  the  manner  prescribed  when 
coming  to  the  ready ;  from  shouldered  arms,  and  at 
the  same  time  place  the  butts  of  their  rifles  on  the 
ground  against  the  inside  of  their  right  knees, 
locks  turned  up,  the  muzzle  slanting  upwards,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  bayonet  will  be  about  the 
height  of  a  horse's  nose :  the  left  hand  to  have  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  rifle  immediately  above  the  third 
band,  the  right  hand  holding  the  small  of  the 
butt,  the  left  arm  to  rest  upon  the  thigh  about 
six  inches  in  rear  of  the  left  knee.  The  third  and 
fourth  ranks  to  make  ready  as  a  front  and  rear 
rank  standing.  Muzzles  of  rifles  to  be  inclined 
upwards. 
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Commence  \ 

Firing 

from  the 

right  (or 

left,  or 

from  both 

flanks)  of 

Faces,     y 


} 


Cease 
Firing 

Kneeling 

Hanks  (or 

front  face, 

Sfc,  as  the 

case  may  , 

require), 

Fire  a 

Volley. 

At  —  yds. 
Heady. 


The  standing  ranks  to  commence  file  firing,  in 
the  order  before  detailed. 


Each  file,  as  it  completes  its  loading,  will  shoulder 
arms. 


1      A  caution,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  fire 
i  a  volley. 


(  Come  to  the  capping  position,  at  the  same 
time  bring  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  right 
heel,  then  adjust  the  sight  for  the  distance  named, 
full  cock  the  piece,  and  fix  the  eye  steadfastly 
on  an  object  in  front. 

Present.  (  After  firing,  count  a  pause  of  the  slow  time,  and 
J  as  quickly  as  possible  bring  the  rifle  down  to  re- 
J  sist  cavalry  as  before  directed,  remaining  perfectly 
V  steady. 

Xioad.  f  Spring  to  attention  at  the  half-face,  and  bring 
the  rifle  to  a  horizontal  position  at  the  right  side, 
seizing  it  at  the  same  instant  with  the  right  hand 
close  in  front  of  the  left,  and  then  come  to  the 
position  of  prepare  to  load  as  standing  ranks,  and 
go  on  with  the  loading  in  quick  time. 

Note  .—In  squares  of  two  deep,  the  front  rank  only  kneel  to 
resist  cavalry. 


MUSKETRY  INSTRUCTION. 


When  our  Volunteer  has  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  platoon 
exercise,  he  is  to  be  instructed  in  a  course  of  musketry  drill  and 
practice  (see  "The  Kifle,  and  how  to  use  it,"  fourth- 
edition,  p.  146).  To  this  great  object,  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  devoted;  it  is  the  means  by  which  the  soldier  is 
taught  to  hill  his  enemy ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  incul- 
cated that  every  man  who  has  no  defect  in  his  eyes  may  be  made 
a  good  shot  at  a  fixed  object.  The  rifle  is  placed  in  the  soldier's 
hands  for  that  purpose :  his  own  safety  depends  on  his  efficient 
use  of  it ;  and  no  degree  of  perfection  he  may  have  attained  in 
the  other  parts  of  his  drill  can,  upon  service,  remedy  any  want 
of  proficiency  in  this :  indeed,  all  his  other  instructions  can  do 
no  more  than  place  him  in  the  best  position  for  using  his  weapon 
with  effect.  The  true  principles  upon  which  correct  shooting 
may  be  taught  are  very  simple. 

The  table  given  at  page  158  of  "  The  Eiele,  and  how  to 
use  it,"  recapitulates  the  course  of  preliminary  training 
through  which  the  recruit  is  to  be  exercised,  before  he  is  to  be 
permitted  to  fire  ball  ammunition,  also,  the  practices  in  firing 
ball,  with  the  number  of  rounds  to  be  expended  in  each,  which 
he  has  to  perform  before  he  is  allowed  to  join  in  the  annual 
musketry  instruction  of  his  company. 

The  table  above  referred  to,  enumerates  the  number  of  pre- 
liminary drills  and  practices,  with  the  number  of  rounds  of 
ball  cartridge  to  be  fired  in  each,  which  constitute  the  course  of 
musketry  instruction  in  which  every  rifleman  should  be  exercised 
annually. 

Theoretical  Principles. 

The  young  rifleman  should  be  made  to  comprehend  the  laws 
which  influence  the  flight  of  the  bullet  when  discharged,  and  the 
reasons  for  all  those  rules  which  have  to  be  attended  to  in  prac- 
tice ;  he  should  therefore  make  himself  thoroughly  master — which 
he  can  readily  do  by  the  aid  of  this  work — of  the  construction  bf 
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the  barrel ;  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  "  axis  of  the 
piece,"  the  "  line  of  fire"  the  "trajectory"  and  the  "  line  of 
sight ;"  how  elevation  is  acquired,  and  the  necessity  for  it ; 
the  importance  of  holding  the  sights  upright,  and  the  errors 
which  result  from  inattention  to  this  particular;  as  also  the 
influence  of  wind  on  the  bullet  when  in  motion.  These  several 
points  must  be  entered  into  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  as  it 
is  of  importance  they  should  be  well  understood. 


Company  Drill. 


We  may  now  suppose  that  the  Corps,  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  rudimentary  part  of  their  drill,  will  be  prepared  to  be 
taught  the  movements  of  the  Company,  being  for  this  purpose 
told  off  in  files  of  from  18  to  20. 

It  is  obviously  impracticable,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
little  treatise,  nor  indeed  is  it  requisite,  to  go  into  the  details  of 
that  drill ;  we  may  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  Light  Infantry  movements. 


SECTION  VI. 

LIGHT    INFANTRY. 


Light  Infantry. — When  a  regiment  is  employed  as  light  in- 
fantry, it  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts — skirmishers,  sup- 
ports, and  reserve ;  but  it  may  frequently  be  deemed  advisable  to 
cover  the  movements  of  a  line  with  skirmishers  and  supports,  or 
skirmishers  only. 

II. 

Relative  Strength  of  Skirmishers,  Supports,  and  "Reserves. 
— The  supports  should  always  be  composed  of  numbers  equal  to 
the  line  of  skirmishers ;  thus,  each  company,  when  extended, 
should  have  a  company  to  support  it.  The  reserve  should  be  at 
least  one-third  part  of  the  whole  body. 

2.  If  a  single  company  be  detached  to  skirmish  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  body,  not  more  than  half  the  men  should  ever  be 
sent  forward  to  skirmish  at  a  time :  the  other  half  remaining 
formed  in  support. 

in. 

1.  Relative  Duties  of  Skirmishers,  Supports,  and  Reserves, 
— The  movements  of  the  skirmishers  depend  on  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  enemy.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  skir- 
mishers protect  and  overlap  the  flanks  of  the  main  body  they  are 
intended  to  cover. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  supports  to  assist  the  skirmishers ; 
the  movements  of  the  two  must  therefore  correspond.  Each 
support  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  rear  of  the  centre  of 
its  own  skirmishers.  The  reserve  is  the  point  on  which  both 
supports  and  skirmishers  may  rally. 

3.  When  the  skirmishers  are  sent  out  to  a  distance,  the  field 
officers  must  take  care  that  they  are  always  so  situated  as  to 
protect  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  main  body  effectually. 

K.  V.  H 
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IV. 

Relative  Distances. — The  distance  of  supports  from  the 
skirmishers,  and  reserves  from  supports,  must  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. The  supports  should  always  be  in  the  most  con- 
venient position  to  assist  the  skirmishers,  without  being  unne- 
cessarily exposed.  Thus,  when  skirmishers  have  ascended  a 
bank,  and  are  halted  on  the  summit,  the  supports  may  approach 
closely,  without  being  exposed ;  but,  on  a  plain,  they  must  be 
kept  at  a  greater  distance.  On  a  plain,  the  distance  between 
skirmishers  and  supports  should  be  about  200  yards ;  between 
supports  and  reserves,  about  300  yards ;  between  the  reserve  and 
main  body,  500  yards. 

v.  ' 

Cover. — 1.  When  under  fire,  skirmishers  must  at  all  times 
take  advantage  of  all  cover,  and  though  not  required  now  to 
preserve  their  distances  and  dressing,  they  must,  when  advancing 
or  retiring,  take  care  that  they  never  get  in  front  of  each  other, 
and  that  they  never  remain  under  cover  so  long  as  to  interfere 
with  the  fire  of  their  comrades. 

2.  Officers  commanding  supports,  must  take  advantage  of  all 
objects  affording  cover  to  protect  their  men,  and  should  make 
them  lie  down  when  cover  can  be  obtained  by  so  doing. 

3.  The  officer  commanding  the  reserve  must  also  keep  his  men 
under  cover  when  practicable. 

4.  In  presence  of  cavalry,  the  reserve  must  keep  in  column ; 
but  under  the  fire  of  artillery,  it  should  be  deployed  into  line. 

VI. 

Time  of  Movement.— -Light  Infantry  movements  are  usually 
performed  in  quick  time,  except  extensions  or  closings  on  the 
march,  the  formation  of  company  or  rallying  squares,  and 
changes  of  front  from  the  halt,  which  will  be  in  double  time. 
When  more  than  usual  rapidity  is  required,  the  men  may  be  di- 
rected to  "  double*" 

VII. 

Points  of  Direction. — All  lines  of  skirmishers  move  by  their 
centre,  except  when  inclining  to  a  flank,  in  which  case  they  move 
by  the  flank  to  which  they  are  inclining. 

VIII* 

Sow  Arms  are  Carried. — The  skirmishers  and  supports  move 
with  trailed  arms,  except  in  close  column  of  sections,  or  in  files* 
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when   they  move  with  shouldered  arms;    reserves  move  with 
sloped  arms. 

IX. 

Officers  and  Connecting  Links. — 1.  When  a  company  is  ex- 
tended, the  captain  should  be  at  a  convenient  distance  in  rear  of 
the  centre;  the  supernumeraries  being  placed  at  equal  distances 
along  the  rear  of  the  line  of  skirmishers,  the  lieutenant  being 
always  near  the  outer  flank  of  a  flank  company.  When  a  com- 
pany is  in  support,  the  captain  should  be  in  its  proper  front, 
whether  it  is  advancing  or  retiring,  he  will  thus  lead  his  com- 
pany when  advancing,  and  follow  it  when  retiring.  The  super- 
numeraries of  a  support  will  be  in  the  rear.  The  officers  of  a 
reserve  will  always  be  placed  as  in  column,  right  in  front. 

2.  A  non-commissioned  officer,  or  two,  may  frequently  be  sent 
out  with  advantage  from  a  support  to  keep  up  the  connexion 
with  its  skirmishers ;  these  men  are  termed  connecting  links. 


Words  of  Command  and  Bugle  Sounds. — 1.  Light  infantry 
movements  should,  as  a  rule,  be  regulated  by  word  of  command. 
Commands  being  repeated  by  the  captains  and  every  supernume- 
rary belonging  to  the  line  of  skirmishers.  The  connecting  links 
may  be  employed,  when  necessary,  to  pass  words  of  command, 
or  convey  intelligence  between  the  reserve  and  supports,  &c. 
When,  on  account  of  the  distance,  or  from  noise  or  wind,  the 
voice  cannot  be  distinctly  heard,  the  connecting  links  should  run 
up,  deliver  their  orders,  and  resume  their  places, 

2.  Calls  on  the  bugle  may  occasionally  be  necessary  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  voice,  but  as  they  are  constantly  liable  to  be  misun- 
derstood, and  as  they  reveal  intended  movements  to  the  enemy, 
who  soon  become  acquainted  with  them,  they  should  seldom  be 
used,  unless  for  purposes  of  drill. 

3.  Bugle  sounds  must  be  as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible. 
None  but  the  following  sounds  ought  ever  to  be  used  in  light 
drill : 

4.  One  G  denotes  the  right  of  the  line.  Two  G's  the  centre. 
Three  G's  the  left. 

5.  The  G's  preceding  any  sound  denote  the  part  of  the  line  to 
which  it  applies. 

I.    EXTEND. 


wm 


ltt£ 


as 


H   2 
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II.     CLOSE. 


I 


he^; 


iEEEE 


SS^E3=^EErS^ 


III.    ADVANCE. 


M 


^Srrrr-iTrTfrrT^ 


IV.    HALT. 


i 


The  Halt  annuls  all  previous  Sounds  except  the  Fire. 


V.    COMMENCE   FIRING. 


f\  r %•  r»^  '^  '•^ 


VI.     CEASE    FIRING. 


TZLj — r 


f   p   f- 


VII.   RETIRE. 


=^g=pg 


VIII.   ASSEMBLY. 


miEefrlf#£§p 


r--*-| 


This  sound  is  used  to  turn  out  troops  in  cases  of  alarm.     It 
must  never  be  used  for  any  purpose  but  that  above  stated. 
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X.  WHEEL. 


i 


-f1 — P- 


A> ft 


The  calls  IX  and  X  are  of  course  preceded  by  the  distinguish- 
ing G's. 

XI.  THE  ALARM,  OR  LOOK  OUT  FOR  CAVALRY. 


i 


33 


m 


w^ 


H  t,iS~^ 


XII.   THE   OFFICERS     CALL. 

.ft ft. 


XIII.    THE   QUICK   TIME. 


$ 


r^trLLflf^fc 


ICZPE 


XIV.   THE   DOUBLE   TIME. 


^ 


S 


1 


3EE 


ifcat 


:iz:t 


=E 


6.  Every  regiment  ought  to  have  a  well  marked  and  simple 
regimental  call  of  its  own. 

i    7.  The  Advance  or  the  Retire  sounded  when  inclining  to  the 
"  flank,  indicates  that  the  original  direction  is  to  be  resumed, 
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8.  When  moving  by  sound  of  bugle,  the  men  are  always  to 
wait  till  the  bugle  has  ceased  before  they  move. 

9.  When  The  Fiee  is  combined  with  any  other  call,  it  should 
always  be  the  last  sounded,  for  if  the  men  commenced  firing  they 
would  not  hear  the  second  call. 

10.  Bugle  sounds  never  apply  to  bodies  of  troops  in  reserve. 


LIGHT  INFANTRY  MOVEMENTS  OF  A  COMPANY. 

The  following  general  rules  have  been  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  Light  Infantry,  but  all  movements  in  extended  order 
depend  so  much  upon  circumstances,  that  officers  must  rely  to  a 
great  extent  on  their  own  judgment  for  the  effectual  performance 
of  their  duties. 

Yolunteers  should  first  be  instructed  in  the  following  move- 
ments on  level  ground,  keeping  their  distances  and  dressing  in 
extended  order;  when  they  have  learnt  these,  they  must  be 
taught  to  apply  them  practically. 

1.  Extensions. 

In  extending,  the  rear  rank  man  of  each  file  should  regulate 
the  distance,  and  the  front  man  should  look  to  the  direction. 

The  number  of  paces  that  files  are  to  extend  from  each  other 
may  be  specified  in  the  caution  thus  : — Foue  paces  feom  the 
eight — extend.  When  no  number  is  specified,  six  paces  is  the 
regulated  distance  between  files. 

From  the        1.  From  the  Salt. — On  the  word  Extend,  the 

"Right  {Left,    captain  places  himself  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the 

Centre,  or      company,  the  senior  supernumerary  in  rear  of  the 

No.  — ,         right,  and  the  second  senior  in  rear  of  the  left. 

File) —  The  file  on   the   named  flank,   or   the   centre 

Fxtend.  or  named  file,  kneels  down,  the  remainder  shoulder 
Bugle  Call,    arms,  face  outwards,  and  extend  in  quick  time. 

No.  i.  The  front  rank  men  move  direct  to  the  flank, 

covering  correctly  on  the  march,  the  rear  rank  men 
will  cast  their  eyes  over  the  inward  shoulder,  and  tap  their  re- 
spective front  rank  men  as  a  signal  to  halt,  front,  and  kneel, 
when  they  have  gained  their  proper  distances. 

The  men  must  learn  to  extend  from  any  file  of  a  close  column 
of  sections,  without  previously  re-forming  company ;  the  named 
file  will  kneel,  and  the  remainder  will  face  outwards  and  extend 
as  already  described. 
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From  the         2.  On  the  March. — On  the  word  Extend,  the 

Might  {Left,    file  on  the  named  flank,  or  the  centre  or  named  file, 

Centre,  or      continues  to  move  straight  forward  in  quick  time, 

No.  — ,         the  remainder  make  a  half  turn  to  the  flank  to 

File.)—'       which  they  are  ordered  to  extend,  and  move  off  in 

Extend.       double  time.    As  soon  as  each  file  has  extended  to 

Bugle  Call,    its  proper  distance,  it  turns  to  its  front  and  resumes 

No.  i.         the  quick  time ;  the  rear  rank  men  covering  their 

front  rank  men,  and  the  whole  keeping  in  line  with  the  directing 

file. 

Men  in  extended  order  may  be  directed  to  increase  the  dis- 
tance between  their  files  any  given  number  of  paces,  from  either 
flank,  the  centre,  or  any  named  file.  If  the  bugle  sound  the 
extend,  the  skirmishers  will  open  out  one  half  more  than  their 
original  extension ;  thus,  if  they  are  at  six  paces'  distance,  they 
will  open  to  nine. 

When  a  company,  extending  on  the  march,  halts  before  all  the 
files  are  extended,  the  remainder  make  a  half  turn  outwards  into 
file,  break  into  quick  time,  advance  arms,  and  complete  their 
extension  as  from  the  halt. 

2.  Closing. 

On  the  1.  On  the  Halt. — On  the  word  Close,  the  file  on 

Might  {Left,   the  named  flank,  or  the  centre  or  named  file,  will 

Centre,  or      rise,  order  arms,  and  stand  at  ease ;  the  remainder 

No.  — ,        rise,  face  towards  it,  and  close  at  quick  time,  halt- 

File)—        ing,  fronting,  ordering  arms,  and  standing  at  ease 

Close.         in  succession  as  they  arrive  at  their  places;  the 

Bugle  Call,    officers  remain  in  the  rear  unless  directed  to  take 

No.  ii.        post. 

The  file  on  which  the  skirmishers  close  may 
be  faced  in  any  direction;  the  remainder  will  form  upon  it, 
facing  in  the  same  direction. 

On  the  2.  On  the  March. — On  the  word  Close,  the  file 

Might  {Left,  on  the  named  flank  or  centre,  or  the  named  file, 

Centre,  or  will  move  steadily  on  in  quick  time ;  the  remainder 

No.  — ,  File)  will  make  a  half  turn  towards  it  and  close  at  the 

— Close.  double,  turning  to  the  front,   and  resuming  the 

Bugle  Call,  quick  time  as  they  arrive  at  their  places. 

No.  ii. 

When  a  company,  closing  on  the  march,  is  halted  before  all 
the  files  are  closed,  the  remainder  make  a  half  turn  inwards  into 
file,  break  into  quick  time,  and  complete  the  formation  as  from 
the  halt. 
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3.  Squares. 

Company  Squares. 
In  light  infantry  movements,  company  squares  will  be  formed 
thus : — 

Form  Close  On  the  word  Sections,  the  right  section  face  to 
Column  of  the  left,  and  disengage  to  the  front  by  the  leading 
Sections.  file  closing  two  paces  to  the  right,  the  front  rank 
man  inclining  rather  back ;  the  third  and  fourth 
sections  will  face  to  the  right  and  disengage  to  the  rear  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  men,  when  forming  from  close  order,  move  into  column 
with  their  arms  shouldered,  the  second  section  fixing  bayonets 
on  the  word  March,  the  remaining  sections  as  they  halt  and 
front,  and  when  they  run  in  from  extended  order  they  order 
arms  and  fix  bayonets  independently  as  they  halt  and  front  in 
their  places. 

Quick-  On  the  word  Maech,  they  step  off  and  form 

March.  close  column  on  the  second  section,  halting  and 
fronting  without  word  of  command  as  they  arrive 
in  column :  the  distance  between  the  sections  being  one  pace ; 
the  captain  places  himself  on  the  left-  of  the  front  rank  of  the 
leading  section,  covered  by  his  covering  serjeant,  the  supernume- 
raries on  the  reverse  flank  of  their  respective  sections. 

Prepare  On  the  words  Peepaee   foe   Cavaley,  the 

for  Cavalry,    officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  move  into 
the  centre  of  the  column ;  the  men  then  face  out- 
wards, so  as  to  show  a  front  of  equal  strength  in  every  direction. 

Ready.  On  the  word  Keady,  if  the  square  is  two  or 

three  deep  the  front  rank  only  will  kneel ;  if  four 
deep,  the  two  front  ranks  kneel.  The  remainder  will  come  to 
the  Ready. 

The  Rallying  Square. 

Form  The  men  being  dispersed,  on  the  words  Foem 

Rallying  Rallying  Squaee,  an  officer,  as  a  rallying  point, 
Square.  holds  up  his  sword  and  faces  the  supposed  enemy-; 
the  men  hasten  to  him,  fixing  swords  and  order- 
ing arms  as  they  reach  him.  The  two  first  form  on  his  right 
and  left,  facing  outwards.  The  three  next  place  themselves  in 
front  of  those  posted,  and  three  others  in  rear,  facing  to  the  rear, 
thus  forming  a  square.  The  next  four  men  take  post  at  the 
several  angles ;  and  others  as  they  come  up  will  complete  the: 
different  faces  between  these  angles, 
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4.  Advancing  in  Skirmishing  Order. 

Company        On  the  word  Advance,  the  men  rise  and  step  off 

Advance,  in  quick  time  with  trailed  arms,  keeping  their  dis- 

Bugle  Call,  tance  from  the  centre. 
No.  in. 

5.  Retiring  in  Skirmishing  Order. 

Company        On  the  word  Retike,  the  men  rise,  face  to  the 
Retire,       right  about,  and  step  off  in  quick  time,  rear  rank 

JBugle  Call,   in  front,  keeping  their  distance  from  the  centre. 
No.  vii. 
Men  in  extended  order  will  invariably  face  or  turn  to  the  right 

about,  whether  advancing,  retiring,  firing,  or  not  firing. 

6.  Passing  Obstacles  in  Skirmishing  Order. 

Men  in  extended  order  must  frequently  be  practised  in  passing 
obstacles  both  in  advancing  and  retiring.  When  an  obstacle, 
such  as  a  pond,  presents  itself  in  front  of  a  line  of  skirmishers, 
the  files  opposite  to  it  open  out  gradually  as  they  approach,  and 
pass  on  either  side,  closing  upon  the  remaining  files,  which  con- 
tinue moving  straight  to  their  front.  Having  passed  the  ob- 
stacle, the  files  that  have  been  diverted  again  extend  and  fill  up 
the  interval  in  the  line. 

7.  Inclining  to  a  Flank. 

To  the  Right        On  the  word  Incline,  the  skirmishers  make  a 

{or  Left) —      half  turn  to  the  flank  to  which  they  are  ordered  to 

incline.        incline,  and  move  diagonally  till  they  are  ordered 

JBugle  Call,    to  resume  their  original  direction,  by  the  word 

one  G  (or      "  Advance"  or  "  Retire."     If  the  skirmishers  have 

three  G's)      made  a  half  turn,  and  are  again  ordered  to  incline 

followed  by    in  the  same  direction,  they  complete  the  turn  by 

No.  ix.         making  a  second  half  turn,  and  take  ground  to  the 

flank  and  file. 
If  the  halt  sounds  when  men  are  inclining,  they  halt,  front, 
and  kneel. 

8.  Skirmishers  changing  Front  or  Direction  from  the 
Halt. 

A  line  of  skirmishers  halted,  can  change  front  on  any  two 
named  files,  placed  as  a  base,  and  at  any  angle. 
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1.  From  the  Halt, — On  the  caution, — the  two 
named  files  rise.  The  captain  dresses  them  in  the 
direction  required;  as  soon  as  they  are  placed, 
they  kneel  again. 


Change 

Front  to  the 

Right  {or 

Left)  on  the 

tivo  Centre 

(or  on 
No.  — ,  and 
No.— ■)  Files. 


Double  On  the  word  March,  the  whole  will  rise,  and  if 

March.      all  the  files  are  to  be  thrown  forward  on  a  flank,  they 

make  a  half-face  inwards,  and  move  across  by  the 

shortest  way  to  their  places  in  the  new  line,  dressing  on  the  two 

base  files,  as  they  successively  halt,  and  then  kneeling. 

The  young  volunteers  should  first  be  taught  this,movement  in 
quick  time,  and  by  separate  words. 

Skirmishers  2.   On  the  March. — A  line  of  skirmishers  on  the 

(Right  or  march  may  change  their  direction  gradually,  as  a 

Left)  Wheel,  company   wheels.       On   the  word    Wheel,   the 

Bugle  Call,  pivot  file  halts,  and  the  remainder  circle  round  it, 

one  G  (or  the  front  rank  men  looking  outwards  for  the  dress- 

three  G's),  ing,  and  the  rear  rank  men  keeping  the  distances 

followed  by  from  the  pivot  flank. 
No.  x. 

Forward.         On  the  word  Forward  the  whole  line  advances 
by  the  centre. 

9.  Firing  in  Skirmishing  Order. 

The  men  of  a  file  must  always  work  together.  Both  men 
should  never  be  unloaded  at  the  same  time ;  they  should  always 
load  when  practicable  under  cover ;  before  moving  to  the  front, 
when  advancing,  and  after  falling  back,  when  retiring. 

Commence        1.  Firing  on  the  Halt. — On  the  words  Com- 

Firing.       mence  Firing,  the  front  rank  men  make  ready, 

Bugle  Sound,  fire,  and  load ;  the  rear  rank  men,  when  their  front 

No.  v.        rank  men  are  in  the  act  of  capping,  make  ready, 

fire,  and  then  load. 

Skirmishers  may  be  ordered  to  lie  down,  for  the  sake  of  cover. 

When  firing  thus,  both  elbows  rest  on  the  ground  to  support  the 

body  and  rifle ;  the  men  loading  on  their  knees.     Riflemen  may 

fire  on  their  backs  in  favourable  situations  -7  the  feet  are  then  to 
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be  crossed,  the  right  foot  passed  through  the  sling  of  the  rifle, 
and  the  piece  supported  by  it.  In  very  exposed  situations,  if  a 
rifleman  wish  to  load  lying,  he  will  roll  over  on  his  back,  and 
place  the  butt  of  his  firelock  between  his  legs,  the  lock  upwards, 
and  the  muzzle  a  little  elevated. 

Commence         2.    Firing  when  Advancing. — On  the  words 
Firing.       Commence  Firing,  the  whole  of  the  skirmishers 
Bugle  Sound,  will  make  a  momentary  halt,  the  front  rank  man 
No.  v.        of  each  file  fires  (kneeling  if  preferred),  and  takes 
a  side  pace  to  his  left ;  the  rear  rank  man  then 
passes  on,  the  front  rank  man  following  close  behind  him,  load- 
ing on  the  march ;  when  in  the  act  of  capping  he  gives  the  word 
"  Ready"  in  an  under  tone,  on  which  the  proper  rear  rank  man 
fires,  and  both  men  will  proceed  as  above  described. 

When  men  find  difficulty  in  loading  on  the  march,  they  may 
halt  and  load,  and  then  double  up  to  their  file  leaders. 

When  cover  presents  itself,  the  men  must  be  taught  to  take 
advantage  of  it;  when  any  large  object  comes  in  their  way,  seve- 
ral files  may  run  up  behind  it,  fire,  load,  and  then  move  on  and 
regain  their  distances  and  places  in  the  general  line. 

Commence        3.  Firing  when  Retiring. — On  the  words  Com- 

Firing.  mence  Firing,  both  ranks  halt  and  front,  the 
JBugle  Sound,  front  rank  man  of  each  file  fires,  faces  to  the  right 

No.  v.  about,  and  retires  in  quick  time,  passing  by  the 
left  of  his  rear  rank  man  (who  follows  close  be- 
hind), loading  as  he  retires ;  when  his  loading  is  completed,  both 
ranks  halt  and  front,  the  rear  rank  man  firing  and  proceeding  in 
the  manner  described  for  the  front  rank  man. 

On  rough  ground,  files  will  run  back  from  one  cover  to  another, 
taking  care  before  they  leave  one  to  select  another.  One  man  of 
each  file  should  fire  previous  to  moving,  and  re-load  when  again 
under  cover.  As  the  object  is  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  skir- 
mishers when  retiring  should  hold  each  station  as  long  as  possible 
without  risk  of  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  or  of  being  shot  by 
their  comrades. 

When  a  line  of  skirmishers  halted,  is  ordered  to  advance  or 
retire  firing,  the  front  rank  men  first  fire,  the  whole  then  rise, 
and  proceed  as  already  described. 

4.  Firing  while  inclining  to  a  Flank,  or  taking  Ground  to 
a  Flank  in  Files. — When  skirmishers  are  ordered  to  fire,  while 
they  are  inclining  to  the  right  or  left,  or  taking  ground  to  a  flank 
in  files,  the  front  rank  men  will  halt,  take  steady  aim  and  fire, 
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the  rear  rank  men  moving  on ;  having  fired,  the  front  rank  men 
will  double  up  to  the  proper  rear  of  their  rear  rank  men,  and 
then  load  on  the  march,  or  load  at  the  halt,  and  then  double  up. 
When  their  loading  is  completed,  the  rear  rank  men  proceed  in 
like  manner. 


When  skirmishers,  either  halted  or  on  the  march,  are  directed 
to  Cease  Firing,  they  are  to  complete  their  loading,  and  the 
rear  rank  men  are  to  resume  their  places  in  the  proper  rear  of 
their  front  rank  men,  if  not  there  already. 

Whenever  skirmishers  are  directed  to  halt,  by  the  word  of  com- 
mand or  bugle  sound,  they  will  halt  and  kneel,  facing  to  their 
proper  front,  and  if  firing,  they  must  continue  firing. 


SECTION  VII. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MOVEMENTS. 

Before  bringing  this  little  treatise  to  a  close,  I  thought  it 
might  be  advisable  to  introduce  a  few  simple  battalion  move- 
ments, in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  some  of  the  more  ordi- 
nary infantry  evolutions  of  this  kind  in  the  field.  To  render  them 
readily  comprehensible,  they  are  illustrated  by  diagrams. 


A  battalion  in  extended  order  retires  across  a  bridge,  in  contact 
with  an  enemy,  in  the  following  manner : 

L  Advancing. — The  skirmishers,  on  reaching  the  margin  of 
the  river,  lie  down  and  cover  themselves,  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire 
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upon  the  enemy.  The  supports,  on  approaching  the  bridge, 
close  upon  the  opposite  support,  and  aided  by  the  reserve, 
force  the  passage  with  the  bayonet ;  having  succeeded  in  this, 
and  the  reserve  having  crossed  the  bridge,  the  supports  extend 
from  their  centre,  the  reserve  holding  the  bridge,  the  first  skir- 
mishers keeping  up  a  heavy  fire,  until  clouded  in  succession  by 
the  new  line.  The  new  line  completes  its  extension ;  the  reserve 
sends  out  fresh  supports,  and  the  old  skirmishers  assemble  in 
rear  of  the  reserve.  The  whole,  then  move  forward  according  to 
the  original  formation. 

2.  Retiring. — The  reserve  pass  first,  and  take  post  at  the 
bridge-head ;  detaching  parties  to  both  flanks  in  extended  order 
to  line  the  river.  The  supports  close  upon  the  one  opposite  the 
bridge,  and  in  compact  order,  halt  in  front  of  it,  tilL  the  line  of 
skirmishers  is  withdrawn.  That  this  may  be  done  rapidly,  the 
skirmishers  inclining  towards  the  bridge  when  at  some  distance, 
and  on  arriving  near  it,  run  briskly  across,  forming  in  rear  of  the 
reserve.  The  supports  then  cross,  and  join  the  reserve,  the 
whole  being  prepared  to  defend  the  bridge  or  retire,  as  may  be 
ordered.  The  new  line  of  skirmishers  commence  firing  as  soon 
as  their  front  is  clear ;  and  if  the  retreat  is  to  be  continued,  supports 
between  them  and  the  reserve  are  again  thrown  out.  The  mode 
in  which  these  movements  are  effected  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut. 
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A  Battalion  extending  in  Skirmishing  Order  from  Line. 

When  a  battalion  extends  from  line,  the  skirmishers  may  be  taken  from  either 
flank ;  the  companies  next  to  them  form  the  supports,  the  remaining  companies  the 
reserve.     The  extension  is  thus  performed : — 
A  Battalion  of  Ten  Companies  extending  from  Line,  Three  Companies  skirmishing. 

Word  of  Command— The  Battalion  will  skirmish,  three  companies  on  the  right 
—From  the  Centre  Extend. 

Movements  of  Might  Skirmishers. — No.  1.  Double  March,  By  Sections  Bight- 
Wheel,  Forward  (in  echellon),  as  soon  as  the  centre  skirmishers  are  extended — 
From  the  Left — Extend. 

Movements  of  Centre  Skirmishers. — "No. 2.  Quick-March,  from  the  centre,  Extend. 

Movements  of  Left  Skirmishers. — No.  3.  Double  March,  By  Sections,  Left- 
Wheel,  Forward  (in  echellon),  as  soon  as  the  centre  skirmishers  are  extended — 
From  the  Bight  Extend. 

Movements  of  Right  Support.. — No.  4.  Quick-March,  By  Sections  Right-Wheel, 
Forward  (in  echellon),  when  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  right  skirmishers,  Re- 
form- Company . 

Movements  of  Centre  Support. — No.  5.  Quick-March.  By  Sections  Right-Wheel, 
Forward  (in  echellon),  when  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  centre  skirmishers,  Re- 
form-Company. 

Movements  of  Left  Support. — No.  6.  Quick-March,  and  more  in  rear  of  the 
centre  of  the  left  skirmishers. 

Movements  of  Reserve.— Nos.7,  8,  9,  and  10  Companies  will  form  the  reserve,  in 
line  or  column,  and  will  move  in  rear  of  the  centre  by  fours. 

A  battalion  of  six  companies  extends  from  line  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
of  ten,  the  two  companies  on  the  right  (or  left)  skirmishing,  the  two  next  in 
support,  the  remainder  in  reserve. 
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The  Formation  of  an  Advanced  Guard  on  a  Plain  is  thus 
effected : — 

An  advanced  guard  on  a  plain  is  simply  a  line  of  skirmishers  with 
supports,  and  if  far  distant  from  the  main  body,  with  a  reserve.  When 
the  leading  files  come  out  on  a  plain  they  halt  and  lie  down,  the  flanking 
files  moving  up  and  lying  down  in  line  with  them  at  the  usual  distance 
of  100  yards.  The  remainder  of  the  leading  section  or  subdivision  as  it 
comes  up,  extends  from  its  centre  ;  the  second  section  or  subdivision 
also  extends  from  its  centre,  and  reinforces  the  leading  section  or  sub- 
division. The  skirmishers  thus  formed  advance,  correcting  their  dis- 
tances from  the  centre  on  the  march  ;  the  reserve  form  subdivision  or 
company,  and  support  the  skirmishers.  This  formation  is  very  useful 
when  the  leading  files  have  discovered  an  enemy  without  having  been 
themselves  observed. 

An  advanced  guard,  thus  extended,  may  resume  its  Original  forma- 
tion by  the  leading  files  moving  on,  and  the  remainder  halting  till  they 
have  gained  their  proper  distances,  and  then  following  on  in  succession, 
the  remainder  of  the  first  and  second  sections  or  subdivisions  closing  on 
their  centres. 
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A  SHORT  ABSTRACT 


Laws  at  present  in  force  relating  to  Volunteer 
Corpse  whether  Infantry  or  Cavalry.     - 


Acts  previous  to  44  Geo.  III.  c.  54,  repealed  by  that  Act  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Corps. 

The  Acts  having  reference  to  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  Corps 
were  consolidated  by  the  44th  Geo.  III.  c.  54.  The  following  are  the 
principal  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  is  at  present  in  force  : — 

By  §  3,  Her  Majesty  may  continue  the  services  of  all  corps  of 
Yeomanry  or  Volunteers  accepted  before  the  passing  of  that  Act 
(5th  June,  1804),  and  may  also  accept  the  services  of  any  corps  of 
Yeomanry  or  Volunteers  that  may  be  formed  after  the  passing  thereof, 
such  corps  respectively  being  formed  under  officers  having,  or  who 
shall  have,  commissions  either  from  her  Majesty  or  any  Lieutenant  of 
a  county,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  who  may  be  specially  autho- 
rized by  her  Majesty  for  that  purpose,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  under  such  regulations  as  have  been  or  shall  be  approved  by 
her  Majesty  in  regard  to  such  corps.  And  her  Majesty  may  disband  or 
discontinue  the  services  of  any  such  corps,  or  any  portions  of  sueh  corps, 
whenever  it  may  seem  expedient  to  her  Majesty  to  do  so.  Provided 
always  that  the  services  of  all  corps  of  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers 
accepted  before  the  passing  of  that  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  con- 
tinued under  the  provisions  thereof,  unless  her  Majesty  shall  signify 
her  intention  of  disbanding  or  discontinuing  the  services  of  any  such 
corps  by  any  order  to  be  communicated  by  her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretary  of  State. 

By  §  4,  Effective  members  of  Yeomanry  or  Volunteer  corps  are 
exempted  from  service  in  the  Militia  or  other  additional  forces,  except 
in  the  case  of  corps  whose  offers  of  service  specify  that  no  such 
exemption  would  be  claimed,  and  no  such  exemption  is  to  extend  to 
any  greater  number  than  the  established  number  of  such  corps. 

§  5.  Only  those  are  to  be  deemed  effective  members  who  have 
attended  muster  or  exercise,  properly  armed  and  accoutred,  if  cavalry ; 
K.  V.  I 
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four  days,  if  infantry,  eight  days  at  the  least  in  the  four  months  im- 
mediately preceding  the  return  required  by  the  Act,  and  who  have 
been  duly  returned  by  the  commanding  officer  as  effective  members, 
and  as  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

§  6,  Contains  an  exception  when  there  has  been  a  delay  in  sup- 
plying arms. 

§  7.  The  commanding  officer  may  grant  leave  of  absence,  and  such 
absence  shall  not  prevent  the  member  so  obtaining  it  from  being  re- 
turned as  effective,  provided  that  during  the  next  four  months  he  serves 
as  many  days  as  shall  make  up  for  the  whole  period  of  eight  months, 
if  he  is  in  the  cavalry,  eight — if  in  the  infantry,  sixteen — days' 
exercise.  If  he  does  not  complete  this,  he  is  to  be  struck  off  the  list 
of  effective  members,  and  to  be  returned  in  the  muster-roll  as  non- 
effective. 

§  17.*  Persons  so  returned  as  effective  may  be  Jpalloted  for  the 
Militia,  and  immediately  on  their  ceasing  to  be  returned  as  effective, 
they  are  liable  to  serve. 

§  8.f  It  is  sufficient,  to  render  a  man  effective,  that  he  attend  during 
the  whole  year,  if  in  the  cavalry,  twelve — if  in  the  infantry,  twenty- 
four — days  within  one  period,  or  two  successive  periods  of  four  months 
next  before  the  return. 

§  9.|  Commanding  officers  are  to  make,  a  return  on  the  first  day  of 
every  April,  August,  and  December  to  the  clerks  of  lieutenancy  of 
the  numbers  of  men  in  the  corps,  and  of  the  number  of  supernume- 
raries, distinguishing  between  the  effective  and  the  non-effective 
members,  of  the  persons  who  have  entered  the  corps  since  the  last 
return,  of  those  who  have  been  absent  on  leave,  and  of  those  who  have 
been  discharged  from  or  have  quitted  the  corps  since  the  last  return ; 
and  where  any  arms  have  been  required  by  such  corps  at  the  expense 
of  her  Majesty,  and  have  not  been  supplied,  such  circumstance  is  to 
be  stated  at  the  foot  of  the  return.  The  commanding  officer  is  also 
to  send  in  to  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the 
general  officer  commanding  the  district,  if  any,  accurate  returns  of 
the  effective  and  non-effective  men  in  the  form  of  the  usual  military 
returns. 

§  10.  Commanding  officers  are  required  to  give  certificates  to  ef- 
fective men  residing  in  other  places,  which  shall  entitle  them  to 
exemptions  therein. 

§  11.  Field  officers  and  adjutants  of  Volunteer  corps,  and  persons' 
serving  in  Yeomanry  or  Volunteer  cavalry,  are  exempted  from  duty 
for  horses  used  at  muster  and  exercise,  and  also  persons  providing 
them;  and  all  effective  members  of  Yeomanry  or  Volunteer  corps 
from  the  hair-powder  duty. 

§  12,  No  corps  is  to  be  entitled  to  exemptions  unless  the  com- 

*  Amended  by  53  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  §  4. 

t  Amended  to  6  days  in  the  year,  2  days  in  each  4  months,  or  5  successive  days, 
56  Geo.  III.  c.  39,  §  1. 

t  The  returns  are  to  be  sent  in  once  a  year,  within  14  days  of  Aug.  1,  7  Geo.  III. 
c.  58,  §  2. 
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manding  officer  certify  in  the  muster-rolls  that  it  has  been,  or  has 
been  ready  to  be,  inspected. 

§  13.  No  toll  is  to  be  demanded  for  any  horse  ridden  by  any 
person  in  any  corps  of  Yeomanry,  or  by  any  field  or  staff- officer  of 
Volunteers  going  to  exercise,  &c,  dressed  in  uniform,  and  armed  and 
accoutred. 

§  15.  Commanding  officers  making  false  returns,  or  giving  false 
certificates,  are  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  200Z.  for  every  offence. 

§  20.  Every  person  enrolled  is  to  take  the  oath*  of  allegiance, 
which  may  be  administered  by  any  deputy-lieutenant,  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  commissioned  officer  of  the  corps. 

§  21.  Adjutants,  serjeant-majors,  and  others  who  are  receiving 
constant  pay,  are  subject  to  the  Mutiny. Act  and  to  the  Articles  of 
War ;  every  court-martial  in  such  case  is  to  be  composed  wholly  of 
members  taken  from  the  Yeomanry  or  Volunteer  establishment,  and 
no  punishment  is  to  extend  to  life  or  limb,  except  when  the  corps  is 
called  out  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

§  22.  In  all  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  appearance  of  an  enemy  in 
force  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  rebellion  or  insurrection 
arising  or  existing  within  the  same,  all  corps  of  Yeomanry  or 
Volunteers  shall,  whenever  they  shall  be  summoned  by  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  counties  in  which  they  shall  be  respectively  formed,  or 
their  vice-lieutenants  or  deputy-lieutenants,  or  upon  the  making  of 
any  general  signals  of  alarm,  forthwith  assemble  within  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  shall  be  liable  to  march  according  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  respective  services,  whether  the  same  shall  extend 
to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  be  limited  to  any  district,  county, 
city,  town,  or  place  therein;  and  all  persons  then  enrolled  in  any  such 
corps,  not  labouring  under  any  infirmity  incapacitating  them  from 
military  service,  and  not  holding  a  commission  or  serving  in  any  of 
her  Majesty's  other  forces,  or  in  ariy  other  such  corps  of  Yeomanry  or 
Volunteers,  and  actually  joining  such  corps,  who  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  join  their  respective  corps,  and  to  assemble  and  march 
therewith,  upon  any  such  summons  or  general  signal  of  alarm  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  deserters,  and  shall  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment as  such ;  and  all  such  corps  of  Yeomanry  or  Volunteers,  and 
all  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  drummers,  and  private  men 
therein,  shall,  upon  and  from  the  time  of  such  summons  or  of  such 
general  signals  of  alarm  being  made  as  aforesaid,  and  until  the  enemy 
shall  be  defeated  and  expelled,  and  all  rebellion  or  insurrection  then 
existing  within  Great  Britain  shall  be  suppressed  (the  same  to  be 
signified  by  her  Majesty's  proclamation),  continue  and  be  subject  to 

*  Ihe  following  is  the  form  of  oath:— "I,  A—  B— ,  do  make  oath,  that  I  will 
be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  and 
that  I  will,  as  in  duty  bound,  honestly  and  faithfully  defend  her  Majesty,  her  heirs 
and  successors,  in  person,  crown,  and  dignity  against  all  enemies,  and  will  observe 
and  obey  all  orders  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  and  of  the  generals 
and  officers  set  over  me.    So  help  me  God. 

"  Sworn  before  me,  C—  D— ,  this  —  day  of—,  1859.  " 

I  2 
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all  the  provisions  contained  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  then  in  force 
for  the  punishment  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  for  the  better  pay- 
ment of  the  army  and  their  quarters,  and  to  any  Articles  of  War 
made  in  pursuance  thereof  in  all  cases  whatever. 

§  23,  Whenever  any  corps  of  Yeomanry  or  Volunteers  shall,  with 
the  approbation  of  her  Majesty,  signified  through  her  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  voluntarily  assemble  or  march  to  do  military  duty  upon 
any  appearance  of  invasion,  or  for  the  purpose  of  improving  themselves 
in  military  exercise,  except  in  the  case  hereinafter  specified  as  to 
corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  or  shall  voluntarily  march  on  being  called 
upon  in  pursuance  of  any  order  from  the  lieutenant  or  sheriff  of  the 
county,  to  act  within  the  county  or  adjacent  counties  for  the  sup- 
pression of  riots  or  tumults,  all  such  corps  of  Yeomanry  or  Volunteers 
shall  in  all  such  cases,  from  the  time  of  so  assembling  or  marching  as 
aforesaid,  and  during  the  period  of  their  remaining  on  such  military 
duty,  or  being  engaged  in  such  service  as  aforesaid,  be  subjected  to 
military  discipline  and  to  all  the  provisions  of  any  Act  then  in  force 
for  the  punishment  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  for  the  better  pay- 
ment of  the  army,  and  their  quarters,  and  to  any  Articles  of  War  made 
in  pursuance  thereof. 

§  24.  Her  Majesty  may  put  such  corps  under  the  command  of 
such  general  officer  as  she  shall  appoint ;  but  such  corps  shall  be  led 
by  their  respective  officers,  and  no  effective  member  shall  be  liable  to 
be  placed  in  any  other  regiment. 

§  25.  No  officer  of  Volunteers  is  to  sit  on  the  trial  of  any  officer  or 
soldier  of  the  other  forces,  and  contrariwise. 

§  26.  All  officers  in  corps  of  Yeomanry  or  Volunteers  having  com- 
missions from  her  Majesty,  or  lieutenants  of  counties,  or  others  who 
may  be  specially  authorized  by  her  Majesty  for  that  purpose,  shall 
rank  with  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  Kegular  and  Militia  forces,  as 
the  youngest  of  their  respective  ranks. 

§  27.  Commanding  officers  of  Yeomanry  or  Volunteer  corps,  when 
not  on  actual  service,  may  discharge  members,  not  being  commis- 
sioned officers,  for  disobedience  of  orders,  &c. 

§  28.  When  the  regulations  of  a  corps  do  not  provide  for  any 
case  of  misconduct  under  arms,  the  commanding  officer  may  dis- 
allow the  day  on  which  the  party  misconducted  himself  as  a  day  of 
attendance. 

§  29.  Persons  misconducting  themselves  during  exercise  may  be 
ordered  into  custody  for  the  time  during  which  the  corps  remains 
under  arms. 

§§  30  and  31.  Persons  enrolled  as  Volunteers  may  quit  their  corps, 
except  when  called  out  in  cases  of  invasion,  &c,  except  the  persons 
receiving  the  constant  pay  of  their  rank.  None  can  quit,  however, 
without  notice  of  their  intention  to  quit,  nor  till  their  arms,  &c, 
shall  have  been  delivered  up,  and  all  fines  paid,  unless  by  enlisting  in 
her  Majesty's  forces  or  being  enrolled  in  the  Militia. 

§  33.  Persons  thinking  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  commanding 
officer  refusing  to  strike  their  names  out  of  the  muster-rolls,  may 
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appeal  to  two  deputy-lieutenants,  or  one  and  a  justice,  who  may 
determine  the  same. 

§  36.  When  Volunteers  are  assembled  on  summons  of  the  county 
lieutenant,  &c,  or  on  a  general  signal  of  alarm,  the  receiver-general 
of  the  duties  under  the  commissioners  for  taxes  in  England,  and  the 
collector  of  the  cess  in  Scotland,  are  to  pay  to  the  captain  of  the  troop 
or  company  two  guineas  for  the  use  of  every  Volunteer  in  such  troop 
or  company  who  shall  so  assemble,  and,  when  voluntarily  assembled, 
the  Treasury  may  order  a  guinea  for  each  to  be  paid  in  like  manner. 
The  captains  are  to  account  to  the  men  for  money,  and  not  to  draw 
any  for  the  use  of  men  not  desiring  it. 

§§  37  and  38.  Volunteers,  when  assembled  on  invasion,  &c,  are 
entitled  to  receive  pay,  and  to  be  billeted  as  other  forces,  and  their 
families  are  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  the  families  of  Militiamen. 

§  39.  After  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  enemy,  and  after  the 
suppression  of  any  rebellion  or  insurrection,  the  Volunteers  are  to  be 
returned  to  their  respective  counties,  and  a  guinea  paid  to  each  man 
willing  to  receive  it. 

§  40.  Commissioned  officers  disabled  in  service,  are  entitled  to 
half-pay,  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  to  Chelsea 
Hospital ;  and  widows  of  officers  killed  in  service  to  pensions  for  life. 

§  41.*  Half-pay  may  be  received  by  adjutants  and  quartermasters 
on  taking  the  oath  that  they  have  not  any  place  or  employment  of 
profit,  civil  or  military,  under  her  Majesty. 

§  42. f  Commanding  officers  may  appoint  places  for  depositing  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  persons  to  take  care  of  them ;  and  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  shall  view  them ;  and  the  expense  shall  be  paid  in  England 
by  the  receiver-general  of  the  county. 

§  44.  In  case  any  man  shall  sell,  pawn,  or  lose  any  arms,  accou- 
trements, clothing,  or  ammunition  delivered  to  him,  or  shall  wilfully 
damage  any  such  arms  or  accoutrements,  every  such  man  shall,  for 
every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  shillings, 
and  if  not  paid,  the  party  may  be  committed. 

§  46.  When  corps  of  cavalry  shall  be  desirous  of  assembling  under 
the  command  of  their  own  officers,  the  county-lieutenant,  with  the 
approbation  of  her  Majesty,  may  make  an  order  for  that  purpose,  and 
an  order  to  any  justice  of  the  county,  who  shall  issue  his  precept  for 
billeting  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  as  her  Majesty's 
forces  may  be  billeted ;  but  corps  so  assembled  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  the  mutiny  laws. 

§  47.  The  Acts  for  billeting  her  Majesty's  forces  extend  to  such 
corps  when  billeted. 

§  48.  When  the  lieutenant  has  fixed  the  day  and  place  of  exercise 
for  Yeomanry  or  Volunteer  corps,  he  is  to  certify  the  same  to  the 
Secretary-at-War. 

*  An  officer  on  half-pay,  however,  does  not  forfeit  it  by  reason  of  his  holding  a 
commission  in  the  Yeomanry,  and  receiving  pay  as  such,  57  Geo.  HI,  c.  44,  §  2, 
f  By  the  Secretary  of  War,  7  Geo.  II.  c.  68,  §  4. 
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§  50.  The  property  in  subscriptions,  arms,  &c,  is  vested  in  the 
commanding  officer  for  all  purposes  of  indictments  or  suits. 

§  51.  If  subscriptions  or  fines  be  not  paid,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
may  direct  double  the  amount  to  be  paid,  which  may  be  levied  by, 
distress. 

§  56.  No  future  rules  or  regulations  are  to  be  valid  or  binding  on 
any  corps  of  Yeomanry  or  Volunteers,  unless  submitted  to  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  and  not  disallowed  by  her  Majesty. 

§  58.  The  acceptance  of  a  commission  in  any  corps  of  Yeomanry  or 
Volunteers  does  not  vacate  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

§  60.  Provisions  relating  to  corps  are  to  extend  to  independent 
troops  or  companies. 


%*^ 


■ 
THE   END. 


■ 


GEORGE   H.  T>J±W, 

(FOEMEELT  WITTON  AND  DAW,) 

CUN   MAKER, 

57,  THEEADNEEDLE  STEEET,  LONDON, 

Respectfully  invites  Officers  and  Gentlemen  requiring  first-class  Fire- Arms  to  in- 
spect the  valuable  improvements  he  has  lately  introduced  in  Rifles,  Revolvers,  and 
Shot  Guns.  Mr.  Daw's  practical  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  Gun-making,  and  his 
high  reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  a  guarantee  for  all  articles  he  supplies. 
The  superiority  of  his  Rifles,  on  Jacob's  principles,  over  the  Enfield  and  every  other 
description,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Gen.  Jacob's  Third  Edition  on  Rifle  Practice, 
and  many  other  valuable  works  lately  published. 

(Copy  of  Letter  received  from  the  late  General  Jacob. J 

"Jacobabad. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  have  duly  received  the  Rifles  and  Revolvers  advised  in  your  letter 
of  17th  of  September  last.    Everything  is  very  good  indeed.    All  arrived  in  perfect 
condition,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  you  execute  the 
orders.  (Signed)  John  Jacob. 

"  To  Messrs.  Witton  and  Daw.'* 

I  (Letter  from  an  Officer  in  2nd  Maharatta  Horse.  Gwalior.) 
"I  don't  quite  recollect  what  remarks  I  made  in  a  former  letter  on  Daw's  Rifle, 
but  I  could  not  have  praised  it  too  much.  His  Rifles  are  coming  into  fashion  out 
here  very  fast,  now  that  Jacob  patronizes  them.  With  my  Rifle,  and  using  Jacob's 
bullets,  I  can  beat  with  ease  any  Rifle  in  the  place,  the  Enfield  not  excepted.  At  400 
yards  it  carries  very  true,  so  that  you  can  hit  the  target  (regimental)  6  feet  by  1^, 
twice  out  of  three  times,  and  that  I  call  first-rate  shooting.  With  the  Enfield  you 
cannot  make  sure  of  1  in  6  at  that  distance.  His  Rifles  are  much  praised,  and  I  could 
get  rid  of  mine  at  a  good  profit  any  day  I  like,  but  I  don't  wish  to  part  with  it." 

Double  Rifles,  Jacob  pattern,  from     ....    £10    0  and  upwards. 
Single       ,,  „  „..*..        4  10         do. 

Ditto         „      Enfield  pattern    „       .        .        .        .        2  10  do. 

G.  H.  DAW'S  Model  Revolvers,  with  patent  double  action,  to  cock  with  thumb, 
or  self-acting  with  trigger,  are  used  and  acknowledged  by  the  highest  Military  and 
Naval  authorities  to  be  the  best  and  most  perfect  weapons  of  the  day.  Numerous 
letters  have  been  received  from  Officers  in  India,  stating  that  many  valuable  lives 
had  been  saved  by  these  pistols. 

They  are  simple  in  construction,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order ;  easily  loaded 
or  cleaned,  and  the  safest  of  any  Revolver  to  carry,  when  loaded. 


Army,  Navy,  and  Pocket  sizes  for  Holster  or  Body  belt,  best  £    s.  d. 

quality,  highly  finished,  in  Case  and  Fittings,  complete        .        .  10  10  0 

Plain  Ditto,  without  external  ornament,  ditto,  ditto         .        .        .    7  10  0 

Ditto,  Ditto,  in  Holster  case,  with  Bullet  Mould  and  extra  Nipples    6  10  0 

Revolving  Rifle,  from 15    0  0 

and  upwards. 
GUIs!     FACTORY,     ESTABLISHED    1780. 
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THE    BEST    BKTGX.XSH    DICTIONARY. 

Now  publishing  in  Parts  (price  Sixpence)  every  Fortnight, 
CRAIG'S 

UNIVERSAL    DICTIONARY; 

BEING  AN  ETYMOLOGICAL,   TECHNOLOGICAL,  AND    PKONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY   OF   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

Including  the  Terms  used  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art, 


To  show  the  value  of  the  Work, 
In  Law: 
AH  the  Terms  and  Phrases  used  arid  de- 
fined by  the  highest  legal  authorities. 

In  Medical  Science: 
All  the  Terms  used  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

In  Botany : 
All  the  Genera  in  Don's  great  work,  and 
Loudon's  Encyclopaedia,  and  the  Orders 
as  given  by  Lindley  in  his  Vegetable 
Kingdoms. 

In  Zoology: 
All  the  Classes,  Orders,  and  Genera,  as 
given  by  Cuvier,  Swainson,  Gray,  Blain- 
vilie,  Lamarck,  Agassiz,  &c. 


the  General  Contents  are  given. 

In  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Concho- 

logy,  Ichthyology,  Mammology: 
All  the  Terms  employed  are  carefully 
described. 

In  Mechanics  and  Commerce  : 
It  contains  a  complete  Encyclopaedia  of 
everything   eminently  useful   to  every 
class  of  society,  and  in  general  use. 

In  Quotations: 
There  are  above  3000  Quotations  from 
standard  old  authors,  illustrating  obso- 
lete words. 

In  Derivations  &  Pronunciation: 
All  English  known  words  are  fully  ex" 
pressed. 


"  Now  that  the  attainment  of  really  useful  knowledge  appears  to  be  the  aim  of 
every  one,  a  more  valuable  publication  than  the  above  can  hardly  be  imagined,  for 
without  a  good  English  Dictionary,  many  persons  will  frequently  find  themselves 
at  fault,  and  from  the  introduction  of  new  terms  and  words  in  our  English  lan- 
guage, old  dictionaries  are  of  very  little  value;  a  work,  therefore,  like  the  present, 
appears  most  opportunely.  The  improvements  in  this  Dictionary  may  be  briefly 
summed  up,  as  under— 

1.— It  is  the  most  complete  purely  English  Dictionary,  and  the  latest  finished. 
2.— It  is  the  only  one  that  gives  the  derivation  as  well  as  the  pronunciation  com- 
plete in  one  and  the  same  work.    In  the  Universal  Dictionary  both  the  ety- 
mology and  the  pronunciation  are  given. 
3. — It  gives  a  vast  mass  of  important  information  connected  with  natural  history 

and  science,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other. 
4.— The  quotations  from  old  standard  authors  illustrate  all  the  terms  which  have 
become  obsolete,  whereby  the  works  of  these  authors  may  be  more  fully 
comprehended. 
5.— 1 2,000  words  alone  in  the  third  part  of  this  work  are  not  comprised  in  Johnson 

or  Walker. 
6.— It  has  a  very  great  advantage  over  the  American  Edition  of  Dr.  Webster's,  in 
the  proper  indication  of  the  pronunciation,  giving,  in  all  cases,  the  English 
mode,  and  not  the  American,  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  that  current 
in  English  society." 

NOTICE.— Although,  for  the  convenience  of  Subscribers,  this  Dictionary  is  pub- 
lished in  Sixpenny  Parts,  the  complete  Work  may  always  be  had  as  under  : — 
CRAIG'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth  lettered      .    .  £9.    2    0 

2  vols,  half-calf  or  half-russia  .     2  10    0 

"  This  Dictionary ,  just  completed,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  complete 
published  ;  it  not  only  embraces  all  the  advantages  of  •  Webster's, 'but,  in  addition, 
contains  all  the  terms  used  in  literature,  science,  and  art.    Whoever  wants  a  really 

food  Dictionary — and  who  does  not  ?■— should  subscribe  to  this  new  edition,  the 
irst  Number  of  which  will  be  sent  Free  on  receipt  of  Six  Postage  Stamps." 
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